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TAMPERING WITH THE CURRENCY. 


A DISTURBANCE of the American currency threatens the com- 
merce of the whole Continent, and to some extent that of the world, 
with derangement and inconvenience. Naturally, therefore, such 
questions as those raised by the Silver Bill excite interest and create 
“aretig in Canada and in Great Britain, as well as in the United 

tates. 

Some time ago I was taken to task for saying, in reference to the 
Legal Tender question, that abstinence from legislation impairing 
the obligation of contracts was a principle of the Constitution of 
the United States. ‘‘G. W. 8.” reminded me that the prohibition 
of such legislation was laid by the Constitution not on Congress, 
but only on the State Legislatures. My mode of expression may 
have been unguarded, but I am not fully convinced that in sub- 
stance I was in the wrong. The Constitution says: “ No State shall 
enter into any treaty, alliance or confederation; grant letters of 
marque or réprisal; coin money; emit bills of credit; make any- 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debt; pass 
any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, or grant any title of nobility.” Now, with regard 
to the four things grouped together as forbidden in the last number 
of the clause, oot is the ground of the prohibition ? Is it simply 
that they belong to a class of legislation which it is inexpedient to 
commit to the States and expedient to reserve for Congress? or is it 
that they are things evil in themselves? In the former case, the 
principle applies to the State Legislatures only, and my remark as 
to its being a principle of the Constitution must be withdrawn. 
In the latter case, such legislation is forbidden and renounced all 
round. Now, bills of attainder are clearly evil in themselves as 
denials of justice; ex post facto laws are evil for the same reason; 
and the granting of titles of nobility is evil in itself under a repub- 
lic, of the fundamental principle of which, civic equality, it is sub- 
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versive. It is true that bills of attainder, ex post facto laws, and 
the creation of titles of nobility are specifically forbidden in other 
clauses of the Constitution of the United States, while legislation 
impairing the obligation of contracts is not: whence it might be 
argued that the omission to prohibit is equivalent to a concession 
of the power. But a sufficient explanation of the omission appears 
to be that Congress had nothing to do with private contracts, for 
which, and especially for commercial contracts, the safeguard was 
intended. No power to regulate industry and commerce being 
given to Congress, why impeach its character and intentions with 
a needless limitation ? 

Nobody, I presume, will deny that legislation compelling a cred- 
itor to take either inconvertible and depreciated paper or base coin 
in payment of his debt impairs the obligation of contracts. It 
appears in fact that the framers of the Constitution in inserting 
the cautionary clause had that very danger in their minds (Ban- 
croft, Hist. of II. 214). 

I may in saying this seem to be guilty of impugning, not legall 
would be the of presumption), but ana 
morally, a judgment of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I must take refuge behind the mantle of my revered and lamented 
friend, Mr. Bancroft, who, as is well known, published a treatise on 
the Tender Act, arguing that no power such as the Legal Tender 
Act implied had been given by the Constitution to the United 
States, and that in this, as in other cases, the power which was not 
given was withheld. ‘To the untechnical understanding his position 
appeared strong. 

The framers of the Constitution indeed might well guard with 
all possible stringency against legislative subversion of contracts, 
the integrity of which is the very life of industry and trade, and 
therefore of the industrial and trading community at whose birth 
they were presiding. Against tampering with the currency in par- 
ticular they had received and were still receiving a tremendous 
warning, from the effects, moral and social as well as commercial, 
of their own aberrations in that line. Thomas Paine was not re- 
actionary or prudish. But he had experienced the effects of a 
depreciated paper currency. In his “ Dissertations on Govern- 
ment ” he says: ‘‘ The laws of a country ought to be the standard 
of equity and calculated to impress on the minds of the people the 
moral as well as the legal obligations of reciprocal justice. But 
tender laws of any kind operate to destroy morality and to dissolve 
by the pretence of law what ought to be the principle of law to 
support reciprocal justice between man and man; and the punish- 
ment of a member who should move for sucha law ought to be 
DEATH.” ‘The capitals in the last word are Paine’s own. It 
uppears from the context that he would have prescribed the halter 
as freely for a member who should have moved to debase the coin 
or to force people to accept a less precious metal for gold as for one 
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who should have moved to make paper a legal tender. The disre- 
gard of public morality against which he protests would have been 
the same in one case as in the other, though the mischief done 
to commerce might not have been so great. 

A medium of exchange is indispensable to commerce, which may 
be said to have been born with that invention, as literature was born 
with the invention of the alphabet. Various articles—kine, lumps 
of copper, cowries, wampum, tobacco—have by different commu- 
nities, under different circumstances, and at different stages of 
civilization, been adopted for this purpose. But the commercial 
world at last agreed in the adoption of silver and gold. By far the 
more commercial, the more civilized, and in economical magnitude 
the greater part of the world, has preferred gold, making use of silver 
for change. China and India have clung to silver as their standard. 
We all know the natural qualifications of gold for the part of the 
standard of value and the medium of exchange. It is rare, intrin- 
sically valuable, brilliant, fusible, ductile, divisible, susceptible of 
an impress, and unsusceptible of fraudulent imitation. But besides 
its natural qualities it has now an acquired attribute—that of general 
acceptance and prescription. In this respect it is like the chrono- . 
logical era or the division of the months. The French Revolu- 
tionists, when they set about making new heavens and a new earth, 
undertook to bid history begin with the first year of the Republic 
instead of beginning with the birth of Christ, and to substitute 
months of their own invention forthe traditional and customary 
twelve. But they failed like the hero in the Norse fable who tried 
to pull up Igdrasil, the tree of existence, the roots of which were 
entwined with the whole creation. ‘The wealth of the world may 
now be said to be stored in gold as well as to be computed by it: a 
change of the standard therefore could hardly fail to be followed 
by widespread and calamitous derangement. 

Silver ranks next to gold, but below it in its natural qualifications 
for being a standard of value and the medium of exchange, while it 

ossesses the attribute of prescription and acceptance only in a 
limited and, commercially, the less important portion of the world. 
From the larger and more important portion of the commercial 
world a nation which should now substitute silver for gold would 
cut itself off with the same general results as would follow if a part 
of the Union were to adopt a different standard and a different me- 
dium of exchange from the rest. We see the inconvenience and loss 
occasioned by the prevalence of the silver standard in the Indian 
Empire of Great Britain while the gold standard prevails at home. 

Philosophy now forbids us to call anything providential, other- 
wise we should be inclined to apply the term to the economy with 
which a metal so well adapted to perform an indispensable office for 
commerce, and with the employment of which commerce is now so 
completely bound up, has been dealt out by nature’s hand. Kither 
a failure of gold or an unmeasured find of it would be fatal, and 
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confusion would ensue. But it has been supplied in just such 
quantities and so distributed over the earth as, when supplemented 
by the use of representative paper, measurably to meet without ex- 
ceeding the increasing and expanding needs of trade. Commerce 
finds an adequate and not more than an adequate supply of it ready 
for her when she advances to California on one side and Australia 
on the other. The quantity can hardly fall much below the need, 
otherwise by the enhanced demand gold mining would be made 
more profitable than it is. It does not seem that the demand fora 
change of metal or for the introduction of silver by the side of gold 
comes fromcommerce. It comes from the producers of silver, who 
have the right, no doubt, if they can, to recommend their products 
to the community so long as they do it by fair and loyal means. 

We can surely no more have two different standards of value 
than we can have two different foot measures or two different 
pound weights. We might have alternative standards of value if 
we could find two articles of exactly the same value in themselves, 
or even two of which the relative value would remain absolutely 
fixed. But this is apparently impossible. An ingenious gentleman 
proposed to meet the difficulty by means of a bimetallic coin half 
gold and half silver, by which he thought he should ensure to the 
holder an automatic compensation for any change that might take 
' place in the relative values of the two metals. But if one of his 
two metals was more valuable than the other he would find that 
their union would be precarious: there would soon be a general 
secession of the gold halves. 

If the baser metal is forced into circulation the general result in 
all likelihood will be the same as it is when debased coin or incon- 
vertible paper is forced into circulation: the worthier metal will 
take flight. Another consequence, probably, will be a new out 
break of monetary gambling. The Gold Room was not the least 
among the evils of the Civil War. 

Nobody wishes, I presume, to forbid the free coining of as much 
silver as commerce may have a use for, and the Government may 
find it convenient to supply, provided that people are not com- 
pelled to take silver as gold, or for more than it is really worth. 

If political economy were not the paradise of chimeras we should 
think it astonishing that anybody could be found to believe that 
by tampering with the currency he could increase wealth. Could 
you double the dinner by multiplying or bedevilling the dinner- 
tickets? No doubt a Government by legal tender legislation or 
tampering in any way with the currency may play such tricks with 
the dinner-tickets as to enable one guest fraudulently to transfer 
the viands from his neighbor to himself, as it does when it author- 
izes him to pay off‘his creditor in depreciated paper instead of coin. 
This it would do with its fiat money, as it might in a simpler way 
by a legislative fiat transferring the property of A to B: but it 
could do no more. 
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~ perceive this simple fact constitutes the basis and explanation of 
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Paine, in the treatise above quoted, speaking of the currency 
question, cites as a compendious solution of the whole mystery the 
words of a German farmer: ‘‘ Money is money, paper is paper !” 
It is strange that we have not all of us yet arrived even at the Ger- 
man’s point of enlightenment. There are still some—and the 
silver agitation seems to warm their party into faint life again— 
who imagine that Government. might indefinitely augment the 
wealth of the community, diffusing thereby general prosperity and 
contentment, if it could only be induced to issue an unlimited vol- 
ume of promissory notes, and refuse payment. I used constantly 
to receive dissertations to that effect from an old acquaintance who 
had been a cabinet minister in a colony and president of a Board of 
Trade. So strangely can men not wanting in intelligence or 
instruction even in matters so practical and so completely level 
with the common understanding be deceived by a mere verbal 
equivoque! They call a bank-bill money, and so it is for practical 
purposes and therefore in common parlance. But it is no more 
really money than a check, a promissory note, a bill of exchange, 
or a dock-warrant. A man fancies that he pays for his purchase 
with the bank-bill. But, as all who have given the matter a mo- 
ment’s thought know, hedoes not. He pays with the money which 
the bill represents, and which is lying at the bank of issue to meet 
the bill. On his handing over the bill the money at the bank 
passes from his credit to that of the taker, just as the money at 
the bank passes from one credit to the other when a check is en- 
dorsed over by the holder. Singular as it may seem, failure to 


greenbackism, and of all currency theories which would substitute 
paper for gold. Singular also as it may seem, the failure to take 
in this same elementary truth and to apprehend that paper is paper, 
coin is coin, lies at the root of the notion which Government is apt 
to cherish and in which the Socialistic enemies of the banks 
encourage it, that the business and profits of banking properly be- 
long to it, and that the profits of that business ought to go to it 
instead of going to the private trader. “ ‘To coin money and regu- 
late the value thereof” is the duty which is assigned to the Gov- 
ernment by the Constitution, and which alone properly belongs to 
it. This duty the Government, in civilized countries at least, have 
at last learned honestly to perform, though they were long in the 
habit of themselves debasing the coin, while they hanged the sub- 
ject for coining and clipping. A bank-bill is like a promissory 
note or a bill of exchange: an instrument of credit. With credit 
Government has nothing to do, nor has it any means of determin- 
ing the volume of instruments of credit required by the exigencies 
of commerce at any given time any more than it has of determining 
the demand for the products or operations of any other trade. 
Peel’s Bank Charter Act, which assumes that it is for Government 
to fix the limit of paper circulation, is a failure; it has had to be 
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suspended as often as a crisis has arisen, and its only effect has 
been to aggravate the circumstances which lead to a crisis .by pro- 
ducing a sort of hysterical constriction. Let alone, the volume of 
instruments of credit will expand or contract naturally in accord- 
ance with the needs of commerce. The banking trade, it is true, 
needs to be restrained in the public interest by certain legislative 
safeguards against wild-cat recklessness or fraud: other trades, 
such as that of the chemist, need special legislative safeguards in 
the same way. There the duty of Government in regard to the 
banking trade ends, and its rights end with its duty. It has no 
right to appropriate to itself, directly or indirectly, the profits of 
banking any more than those of any other trade. It even commits 
a breach of sound principle in raising the value of its bonds by 
forcing the banks to take them as the basis of their circulation—and 
of this perhaps we may presently have proof. “Money is money, 
paper is paper.” ‘The invention of men,” as Paine says, ‘cannot 
make them otherwise;” and no person or power has a right to 
compel you to take his or its paper as worth more money than it 
really is worth and would fetch in a free market. Nor can this be 
done by any Government without entailing a certain measure of 
mischief to public morality and to the interests of industry and 
trade. These are copy-book truths, but it is well to recall them to 
our minds when tampering with the currency is in the air. 

For a thousand years after the fall of the Roman Empire proper 
the Byzantine Empire managed to prolong its existence. One pillar 
of support seems to have been the soundness of its commercial sys- 
tem, and the soundness of its commercial system lay in its fidelity 
to free trade and in its maintenance of a pure metallic currency. 
The Byzantine coins remained, I believe, the same in weight and 
purity down to the taking of Constantinople by the Latins. At 
least if any Emperor for a moment tampered with the standard he 
became the object of general reprobation. 

At the close of the Civil War, having just returned to England 
from a visit to the United States, I found myself among a party of 
rather distinguished Englishmen who were discussing American 
finance. The general opinion of the party was that the United 
States must’ repudiate their vast debt or pay only in paper. I 
alone maintained that the debt would be paid, and paid in gold. 
My private conviction was that the American people were too 
honest to think of repudiation; but all I ventured to assert was 
that they had too much good sense, being a great commercial 
nation, thus to wreck their commerce by ruining their credit. 
Were I to meet any of that party now I should enjoy a triumph 
over them. But perhaps if the Silver Agitation succeeds and I 
ever meet any of them again, they may enjoy a partial triumph 
over me. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto, CANADA. 
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**You thing Hi am beautifool, eh? Han’ you thing dis ’ouse ees 
beautifool, yass; han’ you fin’ hall dis pless mightee nice, ain’t it? 
Da’s w’y you wan’ to git it so bad, I ad og Hi thing you got bay- 
tah beezness dan dat, Stev’ Mockham!” 

“Why, Desirée, what in the world are you talking about? What’s 
the matter with you? Are you crazy?” 

** Non, I am nod crezzy; Hi am mad, da’s all—you wan to 
know.” 

“Well, but what about, Desirée? Do you think I love you be- 
cause, may be some day, this place will be yours ?” 

“ Non, you don’ wan’ dis pless to bil-ong to me. You wan’ hit 
fi’s’ —widout me !” 

“ Look here, Miss Desirée Fernandez, you’re going just a little too 
far; I Som" want your old place ; I wouldn’t have it if you gave it 
to me!” 

‘« Fo’ w’at you tryne git de title, den?” 

“Title be hanged! I’m not doing any such thing!” 

*¢ Mais you’ papa bis.” 

As the lover of this fiery little specimen of humanity Charles 
Markham already had witnessed several of her impulsive outbursts. 
None preceding this, however, was so serious. eretofore Desirée 
had relented and repented quickly. But this was different. When 
he came to her that evening, she received him distantly; more so 
than ever before. He had avoided every topic in the least likely to 
irritate her; he had tried to be especially agreeable, and, indeed, 
had deposited himself in a way which, he thought, entitled him to 
her decided approbation. hat he was astonished at her final 
charge goes without the saying. He was more than astonished ; he 
was astounded. Judging from Desirée’s flushed face and flashing 
eyes, there was no room for doubting that she believed and meant 
just what she said. Indeed her impetuous nature and her perfect 
truthfulness were alien to uncertainty as to her opinion at 
any time. This was pointedly the case when her opinion was one 
of disapproval. Desirée’s progenitors on both sides had rocked 
the cradle of the infant province of Louisiana. They had seen the 
child grow and thrive despite repeated changes of nurses; and 
though, after a while, maturity hung its sombre veil over her face, 
these loved to know and think of her as their blithe, light-hearted, 
brave, and generous little sister rather than as their mother State. 
And so, generations before Desirée’s birth, the two branches— 
French and Spanish—came together on the Amite river and joined 
hearts and hands and homes in happy ignorance of the growing 
young giant nation of which, ultimately, they became a part. 
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With an emphatic admiration for the dollar—this was when it 
was really worth one-hundred cents—Henry Markham invested the 
rofits of his legal practice in New Orleans, in a plantation, not far 
rom the home of Desirée Fernandez. Eventually withdrawing 
from active practice, Markham made the plantation his permanent 
lace of residence, dabbling in law only so far as cases drifted to 
ion, In the course of time Charles, his son, home from college, 
met Desirée and loved her. 

A stranger to those a age society fears above all else, Desirée 
ermitted Charlie to see the fulness and the entirety of her love for 
im though he never had made a formal proposal of marriage. She 

believed his love sincere, she knew hers was all-absorbing; that 
was enough. 

Lawyer Markham was not overburdened with a regard for the 
rights of others. In a large degree he mypoaty the faculty and 
fondness for taking excellent care of number one. So it was that, 
touching this one and that with the antenne of his sly cupidity, he 
found willing participants in his schemes against the homestead 
rights of the surrounding settlers. Their general ignorance of the 
law bearing on their rights and their duties, their isolation from the 
centres of activity, and their easy-going dispositions made them a 
ready prey to the unscrupulous Markham—unscrupulous because 
selfish, and selfishness is the parent of unscrupulousness. 

Charlie heard hints and innuendoes let fall with simulated cau- 
tion in his hearing from time to time; consequently he quickly 
grasped Desirée’s meaning, and, for a moment, was dumb with con- 
flicting emotions; for, though, heretofore, he had resolutely refused 
to believe the insinuations against his father, he must now confess 
they appeared to have foundation in fact. This charge of Desirée’s, 
however, was the first intimation of his father’s including the Fer- 
nandez place in his fraudulent efforts. So soon as Desirée realized 
the unwisdom of her disclosure she was alarmed ; and when Charlie, 
gently saying ‘‘I didn’t know of this,” sat down beside her on the 
prostrate cypress and took her hand, it was too much for her affec- 
tionate nature. His resentment would only have added to her 
anger ; his gentleness she conld not combat. Her passionate impul- 
siveness again asserted itself, her head went down upon his shoul- 
der, and she burst into tears. 

What could Charlie say ? 

To clear himself would be to turn against his father, it seemed to 
him; yet how could he consent to bear the odium his silence would 
establish ? First of all, however, he must know how far Desirée’s 
charge was well based. Then—well, one thing at a time. On 
seanicess of inviolable secrecy which Desirée repeatedly exacted 

rom him, Charlie learned from her that his father, in co-operation 
with one Sanfley—a worthless fellow of the neighborhood—was tak- 
ing the steps requisite to pre-empting the Fernandez place for him- 
self, Markham to furnish the required fees and to secure the title, 
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while Sanfley, for a small consideration from Markham, was to per- 
sonate the bona fide settler. Fernandez, of course, was indignant 
when informed of the scheme; but, ignorant of the law and predis- 
posed to inertia, he spent his indignation in rehearsing his wrongs 
to his neighbors. 

Emile St. Arnaud was the son of an old-time friend of Fernan- 
dez. In fact the St. Arnaud and Fernandez families hardly knew 
how long they had been intimately acquainted, their intimacy had 
begun so far back in the past. Moreover Emile was unreservedly 
though unobstrusively devoted to Desirée. To him Fernandez 
was especially confiding when his indignation against the elder 
Markham assumed righteous proportions in his excited bosom. Not 
that he expected that his confidings should effect anything, but 
Emile listened more patiently than did others of his hearers. 

“What does that man want with this place?” he demanded of 
Emile; “he doesn’t want to live here, he has a better place—where 
he lives; he doesn’t want to sell it. He couldn’t get anybody to 
buy it. It isn’t worth anything; but if it was worth much, the more 
it was worth why the harder it would be to sell it in this country; 
nobody has the money.” 

‘‘ He wants the wood,” Emile explained. Fernandez was outraged. 

“‘What!” he exclaimed, ‘‘he wants to shave all these trees off 
and make this all around here a prairie? Ah! he is crazy, that 
man. And what will he do with the land after that?” 

Nothing.” 

“Nothing ? And let this place become a wilderness of weeds? and 
this house—Emile, Emile, it cannot be, it cannot be!” 

The old man was deeply agitated. While he regarded the tran- 
saction from a commercial point of view his anger was intense; but 
when he came to forecast the obliteration of his home he was almost 
overwhelmed with an emotion far above anger. 

“No, no,” he went on saying, “ he cannot do that; surely he does not 
intend to take away my home and then let it gotoruin! Ah, Emile,” 
he said, turning toward the house, while tears ran down his cheeks, 
‘Emile, it is not much of a house, but you know it is my home. I 
was born here, my old father was born here, and in that old house, 
when I had come to fear I never should hear the sweet, sweet 
sound of a child’s voice calling me father, then my little jewel, my 
Desirée, was put into my glad, glad arms. Emile, Emile, has the 
man no heart, no soul?” 

Knowing of her father’s distress, intensified as it was by his im- 
agined helplessness—as acute as though it were actual,—it is not 
surprising that Desirée felt impelled to action even though she 
struck as blindly and as hopeless of results as he. 

Owing to one cause and another, Fernandez and Charlie Mark- 
ham had not met for several weeks past. 

‘* Does your father think I’ve got anything to do with it ?” the 
young man asked Desirée, as they sat on the fallen cypress, 
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Non, I don’ bil-ieve” she answered. Then, seeing the folly and 
injustice of her recent accusation, she added, “ Neideh me.” 

‘*Then what made you say I had?” 

“*Oh, bic-ause Hi was a fool, Hi s’pec’; I don’ know. Mais w’en 
you came Hi was t’inkin’ ’bout it, han’ it put me mad.” 

Charlie rose to go. Humiliated by the thought of his father’s en- 
gaging in such a business, he refrained from saying any more on the 
subject. He had expressed no opinion, indulged in no criticism, 
ventured no suggestion. He had listened to Desirée’s account, 
only satisfying himself that she attached no blame to him. As to 
Fernandez’s opinion, he would wait, determined that whether or not 
it was against him, he would be a loyal son and at least suppress 
any impulse to hasty speech. Meanwhile, however free from 
complicity with his father he might be, his fine sense of 
honor commanded his immediate withdrawal from his present 
relations with Desirée. He left her, resolved that until this 
attack upon her home should be abandoned, words of love should 
not again pass his lips. She, understanding his thoughts only in 

art, let him go away with a quiet good-bye. Charlie Markham’s 
Lcnamed thoughts were not the pleasantest. Here he was virtu- 
ally driven from the girl he loved by the innate deviltry or, at best, 
the selfish cupidity of his own father; while he must see her home, 
the place of her birth, snatched from her, or else he must antagon- 
ize his father in a way destructive of all respect or love between 
them forever. How could he accept either alternative ? 

Then, too, there was Emile St. Arnaud deeply in love with 
Desirée, ready, perhaps, to take advantage of any occurrence or con- 
dition by which he — gain her favor. 

Ordinarily, he would trust Desirée’s fidelity against the atten- 
tions of any other man ; now it was another matter, because, 
right now, for the first time, he realized he had no valid claim on 
her. Their little affair had been altogether of a boy-and-girl nature, 
and, though each was old enough to know better, they had let it go 
on in that way. If Emile was disposed to emphasize this, he could 
not resent it. 

The following evening, as Lawyer Markham sat enjoying his cigar 
on the front gallery, Charlie came and sat on the railing near him. 

“ Father,” he asked, ‘‘ what does a person have to do when he 
wants to enter land for settlement ? ” 

“ Thinking of starting out for yourself, Charlie ?” Markham en- 
quired jocularly. . 

“Oh, I just thought I’d like to know.” 

“Well, my boy, it depends on how you want it ; whether by pre- 
emption or under the Homestead act. But I’ve taken care of that, 
son.” 

How, sir?” 

“Why, I’ve got a good place picked out for you. Pretty good 
land, a passably good house—a little old, but good—and any amount 
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of standing timber. You can make a pile 0’ money off of it with- 
out going near it once a month; just sell the wood.” 

“ Where is it, sir ?” 

“Oh, just below here a piece. Well, it’s the place where that 
nice old fellow Fernandez lives ; you’ve seen it, I reckon, haven’t 

ou 2?” 

Controlling himself, Charlie inquired : ‘* Howdo you mean you’ve 
got the place picked out for me?” 

‘“Why,” replied his father, “ I’m entering it at the Land Office 
in your name.” 

All the honor there was in him ; all his sense of justice, honesty, 
and self-respect ; his love for Desirée and his regard ‘for whatever 
she held dear, rose in revolt. Not only was the outrage to be per- 
een: but it was to be done through him, in his name, as though 

e was doing it. He could hardly withhold his hand from striking 
the author of such diabolism. 

“T will never consent to it, sir ; never, never 
throwing himself from the railing. 

In that moment the boy became a man. His father surveyed 
nim contemptuously. 

‘‘ Who asked for your consent ?” he retorted with a sneer. 

“You didn’t, sir,” Charlie answered, “‘ and, right there, you made 
a mistake.” Massing his courage in support of his righteous oppo- 
sition, he continued : “Oh! father, father, in the name of the 
ie God who said, ‘Honor thy father,’ and who Himself is the 

ather of us all, I beg you to stop this horrible business ! ” 

The plea was a wounding shaft, but Markham could not confess 
as much. 

“Tut, tut, boy,” he said, touched but not turned from his pur- 
pose, “what are you working yourself up so about? That old 
ag oy hasn’t any title. You have as much right to the place as 

e has.” 

“No, sir, I haven’t.” 

‘¢ Why not, I’d like to know ?” 

“ Why, he has never tried to get a title, because he didn’t know 
he needed one. His people settled the place and made the improve- 
ments on it ; and he thinks whatever title they had holds good yet. 
Why, sir, you said, the other day, that having made improvements 
on land was a big item towards getting the title. Besides, that is 
his home and the home of his fathers before him, and the home of 
his children.” 

“*Oh, that’s all bosh ! What do you care for his fathers and his 
children ? ” 

‘“‘T care just this much, sir, that I have hoped and expected to 
make one of his children your daughter.” 
ian byes let me tell you, young man, you can’t do any such 

in 

« T believe I can, sir.” 


1” he exclaimed, 
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“No, sir, you can’t ; and you’d better not try it.’? 

«I can make her my wife, sir, even though that may not make 
her your daughter.” 

arkham eyed his son sharply. Charlie returned the look stead- 
ily and unflinching, yet with a quiet dignity. 

The lawyer changed front. 

“Now look here, boy,” he said appeasingly, *‘ you needn’t get so 
excited ; I didn’t think I was going to step on your toes. If you 
don’t want that place, it’s all right. But how about this girl? Is 
she good-looking ! How old is she ?” 

If Charlie had but glanced up at the ceiling of the gallery he 
would have seen another spider trying to catch another fly. He 
did not. He looked only at his father and was pleased to see him 
interested in Desirée. 

They talked of her. Charlie told how sweet and beautiful she 
was, and said how sure he was that his father and mother would 
like her. Markham listened, questioning him just enough to draw 
him out, and then rose and went to his room, where he wrote a 
letter directing that another name be substituted for Charlie’s. 

He did not suspect that his scheming was already known to 
Charlie and the Fernandez family. Charlie saw no reason why he 
should be made wiser. 

Markham was not the first schemer nor the last who has over- 
esteemed his own shrewdness, forgetting there may be a false 
bottom to the most innocent-looking drawer of personal knowledge. 

At the breakfast-table on the following morning, he observed : 

“Charlie, boy, it occurred to me a while ago that you ought to 
be making up your mind as to what you’re going to do; deciding 
on what business you want to follow. Don’t you think so?” 

Charlie assented to this. He had been feeling a good deal that 
way himself. 

“* Well, what do you think you’d like to do?” 

“T’d like to study medicine.” 

“ And be a pill box ? Oh, no, you don’t,my son. A doctor’s life 
is a hard one ; up all hours of the night, out in all sorts of weather, 
called up by people who won’t follow instructions—know more than 
the doctor. Oh, no, you don’t want to be a doctor.” 

“Doctors make a good deal of money, father.” Charlie felt 
jocose. He thought he saw results tending favorably, and could 
not resist this temptation to give his father’s cupidity a thrust. 

“ Very true, my boy,” his father responded, “ they do- if they’re 
good doctors. If you havea special fondness for the practice of 
medicine—not the study, mind you, but the practice—well and 
good. If not, why you’d better let it severely alone. Now how ’d 
you like overseeing ?” 

“T couldn’t oversee, father ; I don’t know anything about it.” 

“ As much as you do about medicine. You could learn, couldn’t 
you? You’re no fool.” 
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“Oh, yes, I could learn, I reckon.” 
“ Well, now, I’ll tell you what Pildo. Tl have Johnson break 
you in, and then I'll make you his assistant, and give you a good 
salary if you ’tend to business and behave yourself. How do you 
like that? Eh, mamma?” 

Both agreed it was a good plan, and all rose from the table. 

Markham, selecting a cigar from his box,a few minutes later, 
called Charlie to him. 

“* Understand me, boy,” he said, “this arrangement is based on 
one thing—no marrying yet awhile.” 

“ Very well, sir,” Charlie assented, and went out to the stable. 

Simple as this agreement seemed, it was not clear. Mindful of 
the promptness and vigor of Charlie’s opposition on the evening 
previous, Markham refrained from going into details; while Charlie 
understood his father to mean he should wait—marry, yes, but not 
soon ; that was all. 

In a short while he eantered down the road to the Fernandez 
place with a light heart. He'd fix that uncertainty business this 
time. He’d know how he stood one way or the other, beyond a 
doubt, before he would leave Desirée. He did precisely as many 
others of us are doing, in important matters, every day. He forgot 
that something might have occurred in his absence which effectu- 
ally would prevent his taking up the matter exactly where he left 
it; only he was safer than he might have been had Desirée’s regard 
for him been less deep or she less true. 

While Charlie was scornfully rejecting his father’s original pro 
osition, Emile St. Arnaud stood beside Desirée under the far-reach- 
ing branches of the big live-oak before her home. 

He seemed to be at once telling and asking her something, for on 
her sweet face there was an expression of attentive listening and, 
at the same time, of unresponsiveness. * 

“Yes,” he said to her, “I love you passionately; you are m 
destrée, the one I have desired above all others and alone. Will 
you be my little wife?” 

He was compelled to repeat his question. 

“No,” she, at last, replied, “it is not possible.” 

‘But why ?” Emile asked, ‘‘do you love already? It is pos- 
sible ; yes it shall be, unless you love some other.” 

“ But I love another.” 

Bless her staunch little heart. It wasn’t in her nature to stagger 
in her faithfulness. 

Poor Emile! He had come prepared to find her heart untouched 
and to kindle within it the fire of love; but to discover it already 
aglow with the fervent heat of fidelity to another was a cruel dis- 
appointment. 

“ Ah! my beloved,” i.e said gently, “I had not presumed upon 
your loving nature. I did not suppose I should find your love 
waiting for me; but, until now, I thought I might win your love. 
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I expected to win it because I would strive for it. I would so show 
you my love that you should be drawn to me. But, Desirée, I 
would not compel it. I was, for the time, vain enough to think I 
could make you — by my love. NowI see I cannot, and if 

ou will be happy through your love for another, I shall be content. 
Tell me, who is it ? ” 

Fair, candid Desirée! She was not yet pledged by betrothal; 
the secret was hers alone, to be imparted or withheld as she willed. 
She gave the asked-for name. 

“ Well,” St. Arnaud said, “he’s a good fellow; I won’t say he 
isn’t; and if you love him, and he will give you the love and the 
kindness that are yours by right, I will bless him for it with my 
whole heart.” 

And so, not knowing, yet confident in the trust born of her own 
trustworthiness, she put this man’s love away, never doubting 
Charlie’s heart and purpose. She never had looked lovelier than 
she did as, blushing hotly, she turned from the clamatis embower- 
ing the front of the house, and gave Charlie Markham her dainty 
hand with a gentle “ Good-morning.” 

He feasted his eyes in speechless admiration, so fine was her 
beauty, her carriage, her entire manner. Whether she moved or 
stood motionless, she was all grace. It was not possible for her to 
be awkward ; and when she spoke, her soft liquid eyes sparkled 
and danced and frolicked about in a way positively bewildering to 
the beholder. Dressed simply, yet in the most indisputable taste, 
_ the richness of her complexion was both brightened and softened 
by the scarlet japonica at her throat, while, in the heavy coils of 
her black-brown sale, there nestled a creamy cape jessamine ; and 
with and in it all was an absolute unconsciousness of self. 

Her greeting was like none she had given him before. She was 
not the same girl he parted with only two days ee | Not the 
same girl? ‘That was it exactly. No longer a girl at all, she stood 
before him a gentle, gracious, noble, exquisite woman. Ah! those 
changes occur painfully suddenly, don’t they ? 

She grew restive under his ardent gaze. 

“* Fo’ w’at you regahd me dat way?” she asked in mild reproof. 

“ What way?” Charlie inquired, knowing perfectly well. 

“Lak you wan’ see cleah t’rough me.” 

can always do that. ” 

Desirée drew herself up in an indignation not wholly feigned. 
Charlie’s heart was in his throat. ‘‘ Han’ you thing it is heasee to 
see t’rougii me, ‘Siew’ Mockham?” she queried frigidly. 

“T didn’t mean that,” he protested. ‘I give you my word, I 
didn’t. I meant you are so frank, so candid, so open and honest 
that you have nothing to hide.” 

«¢ Ah-h !” was her only reply. 

Charlie felt as though he was a thermometer in the tester’s 
hands—one second at zero, the next at the boiling-point. 
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Like a startled covey of partridges his thoughts went here, there, 
everywhere; some running along seeking new cover, others whirring 
aloft and alarming him as he had frightened them. Not until he 
had found Desirée’s hand did he breathe freely. “Come,” he 
whispered. 

Out under the great live-oaks and magnolias where the sunshine 
danced merrily with the jocund shadows, and the air was heavy- 
laden with veh perfumes from bush and tree, there he led her as 
he told his hopes, his longings, his prospects, and his plans, asking 
her to share them with him as his beloved wife. 

After a little she lifted he rglorious eyes, saying softly: ‘‘ Some- 
body was yeh las’ nighd.” 

Who was it?” Charlie wanted to knovy. 

Emile.” 

‘“What did he say?” 

W’at you t’ink ?” with a roguish glance. 

Did he?” 

Yass.” 

“Well, what did you say?” 

‘“‘ Hi tol’ ’im id was nod possib’; dat Hi love you.” 

Anything else ?” 

“Yass ; ’e say dat, biffo’ Hi tol’ ’im dat, ’e t’ought mebby hif Hi 
di’n’ love nobody helse, Hi mighd love ’im. But, ’e, say, ’e wan’ 
me to be ’appy—da’s all; han’ eef Hi priffeh you, han’ you would 
be kin’ an’ good to me, ’e would blaiss you hin’ is ’awt.” 

Charlie’s face flushed with shame as he recalled to mind his sus- 
picions of Emile as the day before the expression of these un- 
selfish sentiments. His self-reproach was soon dispelled. That 
there was no longer room for fear as to the completeness of De- 
sirée’s attachment her frank avowal and confession assured him, 
and he was very happy. Surely his parents Would receive and love 
her. Still, as the weeks passed, he made no mention of her at home. 

He had just returned from the Fernandez place, one afternoon, 
when, as he entered the back yard, his happy musings were rudely 
put to fright by the angry demand: “ Where have you been, sir ? ” 

His startled, upward look met the eyes of his father glowering at 
him from the hall door. The peremptory tone of the challenge 
offended the high-spirited son. He replied indifferently: “Out 
riding.” 

a but riding, eh?” Markham repeated hotly. ‘I didn’t ask what 
you had been doing, but where you had been, neglecting your 
work.” 

No, sir, I’ve not neglected my work,” Charlie replied; 
Johnson will tell you I haven’t.” 

What had provoked this outburst from his father Charlie could 
not surmise, nor could he ask. He knew in a few seconds. His 
father seemed beside himself with rage. “For the third time, 
young man,” he hissed, “I ask you where have you been?” 
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With a heavy heart Charlie answered: “ Down the road.” 

“Down the road is it? Didn’t I tell you to keep away from 
that girl ?” 

“No, sir, you didn’t.” 

“T didn’t, eh ?” 

“ No, sir, you only said, ‘No marrying yet a while. 

“Well?” 

“T haven’t married.” 

Markham saw he was baffled; yet, lawyer that he was, he de- 
tected at once the flaw in the agreement with his son. This, 
however, did not placate him by any means. 

“No,” he said, showing his teeth, “ you haven’t, you haven’t ; but 
you’ve been down yonder prying into my affairs, and you helped 
that old dago Jackass to beat me and get a title over my head !” 

With other circumstances Charlie would have heard of his father’s 
failure with great pleasure. Coming to him as the intelligence did, 
he saw only the grossness of the accusation. It shocked his filial 
sensibility. 

“Oh, father !” he protested, “you don’t believe I’d play such an 
underhand trick as that !” 

Markham’s anger hurled him headlong. 

“Well,” he retorted, “there’s no telling what a young snip will 
do when he’s in love. I suppose you’d do anything that little 
wench wanted you to!” 

Almost ignoring the steps, Charlie leaped forward, and tremblin 
with anger, his clinched hand raised as if to strike, he confronte 
his father. 

“ Hush!” he commanded; ‘‘ don’t you dare to say that again!” 

For a moment Markham was speechless as the two glared at each 
other. Physically they were well matched. The lawyer, not yet 
an old man by many years, well-kept, and strong; Charlie, young, 
hearty, supple, and vigorous from the athletics of the college. But 
of this neither thought. : 

The son, exhilarated by the strong blood of conscious manhood; 
the father not yet ready to yield his superiority—this was the real 
battle-ground. 

Markham’s voice returned to his venomous tongue. His words 
were slow and bitter. “ You impudent young wretch !” he hissed, 
“you presume to threaten me? You forget you are my son.” 

“*T wish to God I was not!” 

Miserable father !_ Recoiling in horror from his son’s impetuous 
utterance, he raised his trembling hands in dumb, helpless protest. 
But Charlie went on unchecked: ' 

**You’re not satisfied with beg a scoundrel yourself, but you 
would drag me into your villainy; and when you find you can’t 
do that, and are balked in your tricks, you turn your abuse on 4 
helpless, innocent girl! You're not fit to be the father of a human 
being!” 
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A light footfall near them startled the younger man, and, as he 
turned toward it, his mother laid a hand on the arm of each, say- 
ing in gentle reproach: “ Son, husband, how is this?” 

Phe sound of her voice, the sight of his mother’s pale, sad face, 
sent the surging torrent of Charlie’s unfilial indignation back upon 
him. 

‘Oh, father! father!” he exclaimed, “I didn’t mean it. I take 
it all back!” 

But his father would not hear him. 

“Go away,” he groaned; “ keep off; don’t come near me! ” 

t The wife and mother held her place between them while she 
1 spoke sweet words of admonition. Obeying her, Charlie went 
about his evening work. b 

) His father did not appear at the supper-table, and Charlie ate by 
self-compulsion, though his mother herself served him tenderly. 

1 The evening dragged drearily along, made the more irksome by 
a rain which drove the musquitoes into the house from the sur- 
rounding shrubbery. 1t was a sleepless night to the household. 

At the earliest hint of dawn Charlie sat at the south window of 
his bedroom absorbed in sorrowful self-reproach. 

1 The rain had ceased shortly after midnight, and as he looked out 
upon the vague landscape, a bird peeped forth a soft, hesitating note 
of inquiry to its fellows. A few moments’ silence, then again, and 

et once more the tiny note fell gently as the lingering rain-drops. 
Then came a note of answering from a neighboring tree; then 
another, nearer; one from over near the field, two more from the 
orange grove, and, as the eastern sky put on its robes of beauty at 


‘ the coming of the king, there burst from bush and hedge and tree 
i a chorus of rare melody, while sounds from the rooms below his 
told the watcher that the household was astir. Subdued, softened, 
t and repentant, he rose and prepared to meet the others of the 


family. His mother met him at the stairs with a good-morning 
‘ kiss, whispering as she pressed his hand: ‘* Papa wants you.” 

j As Charlie closed the bedroom door behind him, his father rose 
from his easy-chair and met him with extended hand. 

“Sit down,” he said; then pressing his hands upon his face as 
though to force back the tokens of his trouble, he continued: ‘I 
used hard words with you, last night, my son; words that never 
should pass the lips of a father and a man.” 

“ Don’t speak of it, father,” Charlie exclaimed affectionately; ‘‘ I 
am to blame; don’t reproach yourself. You were pen and 


worried, and you thought I was wilfully defying you in what I 

didn’t know anything about. I thought you abandoned all that 

business when we had that talk about it; and I didn’t suspect you 

wanted me to stay away from—down yonder. The evening before 

that, I heard of what you were doing, except that I didn’t know 
ou wanted the place for me; and I resolved to stay away entirely, 
ut I got the idea that you had given it up.” 
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“No, I did not; but I now give up all that sort of business and 
will try to live, from this time on, an honest man. You have 
taught me a lesson; I thank you forit. You area better man than 
Iam. Wait, wait,” he said, putting out his hand; “I want you to 
tell that little girl of yours—no, I’ll do the proper thing; I'll tell 
her myself; we’ll go there right after breakfast.” 

And they did. 

They met an astonished family, also. 

As the light carriage stopped at the Fernandez gate the settler 
himself came forward. Anticipating his son, Markham alighted 
and, advancing, saluted Fernandez in the family tongue. Charlie, 
coming up just then, stood beside his father. 

“© Monsieur Fernandez,” Markham said—but we will have it in 
English—‘* I have attempted to do you and yours a great wrong, 
You know what it is, and you know I have failed in my attempt. 
I-wish to beg your pardon.” 

‘* With much pleasure, sir,” the genial Fernandez made haste to 
respond, with a smile; “those little things will happen; it is all 
right, sir; I bear you no animosity. But will you not enter and 
taste a little wine?” 

The three went into the house. Charlie wanted to turn a hand- 
spring or to stand on his head; something, anything. But he 
suspected a certain pair of very keen eyes would see him, so he 
restrained his glee. 

The wine was good. Charlie did not taste it, but he knew Fer- 
nandez would offer no other, and he wondered why Desirée did 
not appear. 

As Markham set his glass down he asked his host: “ May I see 
your daughter ? ” 

Charlie’s heart stood still. 

At her father’s call she came, and Charlie’s glad eyes turned 
—_— from her to his father. The lawyer met her with a bow, 
the like of which for graceful homage Charlie could not remember. 

“‘T have heard = praises from my son,” he said, “but you 
will pardon me if I say his descriptive powers are weak; he fell 
short of the reality,” Retaining the little hand, he continued, 
turning to Fernandez, “I do not know, sir, what are your senti- 
ments concernjng these young people, but I wish to say I consider 
my son to be honored by the affection of your daughter.” 

Fernandez beamed upon her. 

“« Certainement,” he said, ‘‘ elle a*~—then dropping into English 
—S’e ’ave my fooles’ consant so soon s’e git ro Da’s one fine 
boy you got, *Sieu’ Mockham.” 

** Yes, sir, thank you,” Markham replied. “Now, my dear 
young lady, I humbly beg your pardon for a certain utterance of 
mine. My son will explain it to you. I do not, because it is unfit 
to say at all, still less fit to repeat, and least proper to be heard by 
one like yourself. I beg your pardon,” 
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Oh, but wasn’t she angelic! And wasn’t Charlie happy! 

During the homeward ride he said little. He saw that the acts of 
reparation had cost his father much sacrifice of his pride, and he 
honored and loved him the more for them. 

At another time Charlie tried to explain to Desirée his father’s 
apology to her. Not that he relished the task, but because his 
father had given it to him to do. 

Desirée would not hear it. 

‘* Hi don’ ca’e,” she insisted; “’e say ’e’s sa’wy an’ da’s a’ righd. 
*E confess ’e done de wrong—lak a gaintleman; ’e has’ my pawdin 
an’ da’s *nough, Charlie.” As for the sudden turn in the contest 
for the title about which her father declined to speak, she stoutly 
refused to accept as true Charlie’s asseverations of his ignorance. 

One evening just after nightfall six months or so subsequent to 
Markham’s visit, two young men rode past the Fernandez place. 
The house was dark and silent. The settler and his wife were 
alone, for Desirée had gone to her new home. 

As the two horsemen neared the farther corner of the garden 
beyond the house, one of them said: ‘‘ That was a splendid, a noble 
thing you did, Emile; but I think she ought to know about it.” 

““No,” replied St. Arnaud, “she mustn’t. Her father ‘Il not 
tell her, he promised me he wouldn’t. Let Charlie have the credit; 
she’d rather have it that way. She has the benefit, or at least the 
satisfaction, of knowing that her father’s place is secured to him; I 
don’t care who gets the credit for it.” 

And they rode away into the night. 

James B, CABLE. 

Lone Beacu, Miss. 
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RaGE, storm, and toss in whirls the hapless sands ; 
With boastful strength drive tiny grains from home ; 
Now here, now there, raise hollow into dome ; 
Invert the desert as thy spite commands ! 

My calm disdains thy shrieks ; thy futile hands 

Can ne’er from my rough sides snatch yielding loam. 
Renew thy brunt ; then, blinded Cyclops, roam! 
Contempt alone thy impotence withstands. 

For I, a beetling mount of granite gray, 

The same in past and for eternity, 

Ignoring densest night and clearest day, 

The bite of Time, the beat of such like Thee, 

Shall keep, O Chance, my watch while stars decay. 
These sands are Life, and I am Destiny ! 
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THE political overturn in 1890 was nowhere more significant than 
in Wisconsin, and nowhere more unexpected to the external observer. 
The State seemed a very Gibraltar of Republicanism, fortified at all 

oints. Apportionments of legislative and Congressional district: 

ad been made with the rare engineering skill that gives to politica 
forces command of every local situation possible. State and Federal 

atronage, judiciously used, formed strong lines of entrenchment. 

segislation and administration had for yearsco-operated to strengthen 
the dominant party. Its leaders were astute and worked in har- 
mony; its press was able and in accord; its representation in Congress 
was strong; its rank and file were of the loyal, docile sort who can 
rally around any standard-bearer and adjust their convictions to any 
formula of political faith that is stamped progressive Republicanism. 
Moderately but firmly for a protective tariff, the State had gone 
against Cleveland on the tariff issue in 1888 by a plurality of 21,321, 
and had sent back its seven Republican Congressmen with increased 
majorities. The Republicans foresaw no issue on which they were 
vulnerable. The masses of the party were slow to change, full of 
the traditions and resentments of the war period, not easily swept 
away by Granger discontent or financial vagaries. The party seemed 
rock-rooted in the State, and could say with the rich man in the 
parable, “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” 

The election of 1890 made a flat desolation of all this party pros- 
perity. The 21,321 Republican plurality of 1888 veered around to 
an average democratic plurality of over 33,000 on the State ticket. 
The Republicans barely saved one district out of seven theretofore 
sending sturdy followers of McKinley to Congress. Both houses of 
the Legislature were, against “fearful odds ” of apportionment, made 
Democratic, and the long dominant party found not a crumb of 
comfort in all the ruin. 

The causes of this sudden and decisive change we pause not here 
to discuss. They were partly national and partly local; partly dis- 
satisfaction with the administration and the extreme action of Con- 
gress, partly the apathy and nausea of the “off year.” These 
operated in Wisconsin as elsewhere, and many think they were of 
themselves sufficient to produce the change wrought in the State. 
But combined with these was the local issue growing out of the pas- 
sage of the Compulsory Education Act, known as the “ Bennett law,” 
on which many thousands of hitherto sturdy Republicans left the 
party, resolved never to return to its ranks. Their defection has 
made the recovery of the State doubtful, if not impossible, to the 
party which heretofore deemed its title an absolute fee. 

The most important immediate result of this upheaval in a natural 
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aspect was ne retirement of the able and gifted John C. Spooner 
from the Senate of the United States, and the unanimous nomina- 
tion in the Democratic legislative caucus and the election, in his 
place, without a breath of Democratic dissent, of the sturdy Demo- 
erat William F. Vilas. 

Wisconsin, during her forty-three years of statehood, has been 
ably represented in the great Senate. One of her first Senators, 
General Henry Dodge, an intrepid Indian fighter and pioneer State- 
builder of the old school, was a forceful and unique character, un- 
lettered and without oratorical gifts, but so strong and original in 
mind and will as to stand out a massive figure in the days when 
Cass, Clay and Webster were still upon the stage. Succeeding him, 
upon the political turn that ranged young Wiscoonsin on the Repub- 
lican side, came James R. Doolittle in 1857, and later, in 1861, 
Timothy O. Howe, two prominent debaters in the great arguments 
that led to and upheld the war and during Reconstruction. ‘The 
former no longer in accord with his party, was succeeded in 1869 
by the brilliant Matthew H. Carpenter, whose fame as an orator did 
not obscure the fact that he was one of the ablest lawyers of his time, 
ranking with Stansbury, Evarts, O’Connor, Reverdy Johnson, and 
Jeremiah 8. Black. Death cut short his career in 1881, while yet in 
his manhood’s roundest fulness. A few years later, in 1885, Sen- 
ator Spooner, early in his term, challenged admiring attention as a 
speaker of remarkable reasoning power and grace of delivery. He, 
too, is a profound lawyer, thoroughly read, and trained by large and 
varied experience. Scarcely less influential have been Durkee, 
Walker, and Cameron, though not prominent in debate ; and Senator 
Sawyer is by all deemed a wise, far-seeing Senator, though he 
never speaks from stump or in forum. The country has come to 
expect able Senators from Wisconsin as a matter of course. 

his expectation will not be disappointed in Mr. Vilas. He is one 

of the best equipped men of his generation to do good work in the 
Senate. In the full maturity of his powers and the highest vigor 
of mind, he combines many high qualities of the statesman rarely 
found united. He is a lawyer, the solidity and breadth of whose 
legal learning has long been the admiration of judges on the 
bench. He is deeply read, not only in the law, but has been a close 
student on subjects of finance and political economy, a diligent 
reader of American higtory and politics, his reading ranging far 
above the level of current political literature. His long legal training 
has given him the power of readily grasping and assimilating; and 
he possesses, as the gift of nature, what Macaulay describes as ‘‘ one 
of those happily constituted intellects which, across labyrinths of 
sophistry and through masses of immaterial facts, go straight to the 
true point.” 

These qualifications for a Senator are adorned by a gift of oratory 
carefully cultivated, which is seldom combined with the habits of 
the close student and rarer still in the mind that notes details closely 
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and accurately. As a public speaker his reputation had- become 
national years ago. He holds for hours in closest attention the 
learned judge on the bench, the juryman in the box, or the packed 
and standing auditory. His voice is of great range and compass, 
filling easily the largest auditorium. Copious in language, clear in 
argument, always vigorous, thoroughly in earnest, full of “the ardor 
of conviction,” always courteous in debate, always speaking after 
careful preparation, he will soon rank among the great debaters of 
that forum. As an orator, as has been said, his fame was national 
when his party was in a minority so hopeless in the State and nation 
as to bar against its able men almost every avenue to public ‘atten- 
tion. And all his public addresses have been upon themes to show 
the modes of thought and the mental tastes of the statesman. 

Not alone as an orator of great power, and a jurist of great learn- 
ing, and a ripe scholar in politics, is Senator Vilas fitted for the 
present emergency. THe has, as is well known, an unusually com- 
prehensive acquaintance with the various Departments of the general 
government. For two and a half years the postal service was under 
his management. As Postmaster-General under Mr. Cleveland he 
gave personal attention to its every business detail : every source of 
receipt and expenditure, every phase of its ramified service, he 
understood; and his vigor was felt through it all. His three annual 
reports give the completest summary of all statistics and show per- 
fect acquaintance with the service. It is remarkable that, during 
his administration of that vast Department, the Republican Senate, 
eager as it was to make political capital against Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration, adopted every recommendation which Mr. Vilas 
made, and freely gave every dollar that he asked for the postal ser- 
vice. On one occasion the Post Office committees of both Houses 
adopted his estimates to a cent for every one of its hundreds of 
items, explaining, in their reports, that they had done so after the 
most careful examination. It was common remark among Repub- 
lican senators and members that the service was never more efficient 
nor better understood by its chief than under his management. He 
entered the Department under trying circumstances to a beginner 
in political office. The change of parties, of course, threw upon 
him an immense pressure for change of postmasters and other 
postal officers. With a throng of applicants besieging him, he had 
to master the details, laws, system, and needs of the great service. 
His first few weeks in office were notable for the attack upon him 
by the parties interested in steamship subsidies for carrying the 
mails. In the last hours of the administration of Mr. Arthur a 
$400,000 appropriation had been included and passed in the Post 
Office Appropriation Bill, the initiation of a liberal system of subsi- 
dies for ocean mail service. Mr. Vilas found the subsidy needless 
for any purpose of securing efficient mail service, and the law so 
imperfectly drawn that he could not execute it. The steamship 
men made war upon him in the press and carried it into Congress, 
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There Mr. Vilas made so clear and convincing a presentment that, 
though the Republicans made a party question of it, the subsidists 
were defeated, some thirty or forty Republicans voting against 
them. But while he thwarted the subsidy scheme he gave the best 
ocean service we had ever had ; and this was so manifest that the 
leading business men of all the larger cities joined in a letter of 
thanks addressed to him, and requested him to use his good offices 
to induce foreign postal administrations to adopt the same means 
by which he had secured such speedy despatch and extended facil- 
ities. Under his conduct the postal service in all its parts was 
vastly increased, the relative cost diminished, the revenues enhanced, 
and the prospect was that the service would soon be self-sustaining. 
President Cleveland has stated that he received many letters from 
business men in all parts of the country, congratulating him on the 
success of his appointee in the Post Office Department. 

When Mr. Vilas had mastered this service, Mr. Cleveland, fully 
appreciating his splendid administrative ability, called him to an- 
other field. ‘The Department of the Interior was to become vacant. 
It needed a strong man of great courage, tireless industry, and 
capacity to grasp a thousand strings of detail. It is an overgrown 
department, embracing a variety of bureaus relating to incongru- 
ous things. The secretaryship is a hard place to fill, a hazardous 
one in which to expose a reputation, a difficult one in which to suc- 
ceed, and a harder one in which to get the credit of success. ‘The 
Pension Office, the Patent Office, the public buildings and property 
in Washington, much of the affairs of the District of Columbia, the 
Bureau of Education, the Geological Survey, the Census Bureau, and 
a host of other matters, all impose upon the Secretary much super- 
vision as to their management, their expenses, needs, and policies. 
The General Land Office alone casts upon the head of the depart- 
ment a vast amount of judicial labor. The Indian Bureau, one of 
the most vexatious in the government, involves the looking into 
hundreds of treaties with numerous bands and tribes, the carrying 
out of a policy of humane care resisted at every step by selfish 
interests and Indian waywardness. 

Secretary Vilas grasped all this mass of responsibilities with 
marvellous capacity for mental labor. He patiently considered 
everything, mastered all. His decisions in land cases, the most 
important of which he prepared himself when a thousand things 
taxed his attention, are now often quoted from the bench as sound 
expositions of the land law. His rulings corrected much that was 
loose, much that was merely technical, gave speedy justice to set- 
tlers, equitably settled a host of vexed questions, long delayed, 
which involved the hopes and homes of thousands on the frontier, 
and wrested many millions of acres from the groundless claim that 
they were covered by grants to railway corporations. 

he judicial work of considering appeals from the General Land 
Office was two years behindhand when he took hold early in 1888; 
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in 1889, when he laid down the office, the large arrearage of business 
was nearly brought up. His report of the Department is a com- 
pendium exhibiting a perfect familiarity with all the bureaus and 
dependencies of the omnibus Department. President Cleveland, 
in his message, specially commended it as an “ able and interesting 
report.” It is so written as to be good reading, though Depart- 
mental reports are but ‘‘ dismal rot” for perusal as a general thing, 

This expert knowledge of the Departments, which most Senators 
never get, and but few get thoroughly by long service on finance 
and appropriation committees, fits Mr. Vilas for immediate useful- 
ness in that most important branch of senatorial duty, the provision 
for the current administration of the Departments. None can 
analyze a budget better than he. These qualifications count for 
but little with the masses; their value is really incalculable. 

In another respect he is well fitted for the work of the law- 
maker. Though not largely experienced in legislative assemblies, 
he has wrought much in the higher work of the legislator. In 1875 
he was appointed by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin to revise the 
statutes. ‘This laborious and protracted labor was performed in 
the intervals of professional labor, and done so well that no revision 
has since been needed. A valuable experience, surely, for a framer 
of laws. It may be said, also, that few men outside the Depart- 
ment of State are more familiar with the great diplomatic contro- 
versies of the time. During his service in the Cabinet the ‘‘ Fisher- 
ies” and ‘‘ Behring Sea” controversies demanded much attention, 
and Mr. Vilas gave them careful study. 

Turning to the broader considerations that weigh in estimating a 
Senator, Mr. Vilas’s advent into the Senate is cause for gratification 
to his party. He is in the best sense a Democrat. He has borne 
witness to this in all kinds of weather, aiding with liberal hand, 
wise counsel, and brave words of hope, when the day of victory 
seemed afar off. Inheriting his democracy, time and reflection 
have made him more profoundly a democrat. He loves democracy, 
to use his own words, “for its equality and philanthropy, for its 
brave and intrepid confidence in humanity, for its love of justice to 
all, for its abhorrence of class favoritism in legislation, taxation, and 
administration.” He is an intense American, a firm believer in our 
free institutions and the destiny of this people, which, he believes, 
can reach grand fulfilment only by faithful adherence to dem- 
ocratic principles. An ardent admirer of Thomas Jefferson, he 
believes in the people, in equal laws, honest government, economical 
administration, sparing use of the taxing power, save for objects 
beneficial to all. He sees in the legislation and spirit of the Repub- 
lican party the dangerous ascendency of the Hamilton theory that 
the government should be made strong by attaching to its support 
a money po enriched and made loyal by the favoritism of law. 
He is, and for years has been, a pronounced tariff reformer, and was 
one of the most steadfast who stood by Mr. Cleveland in making 
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the tariff the leading issue in the campaign of 1888. Indeed, Mr. 
Vilas’s bold utterances for tariff reform date back to the time when 
the leagued protectionists, in full control of the Republican leaders, 
managed to hold in leash the managers of the Democracy and to 
stay all assault upon the tariff laws. During that period, when all 
opposition to the will of the protectionists seemed inert, Mr. Vilas 
chafed impatiently. A speech of his in 1883 attracted the atten- 
tion of a writer in the Nineteenth Century, who said of the fore ful 
utterance: ‘‘ These are strong words; but they are the echo, from 
the land of the Great Lakes, of the liberal principles embodied by 
Jefferson in the Declaration of Independence in 1776, and sanc- 
tionec. in the Constitution in 1789... . For,” says the writer, ‘‘it is 
unquestionable that a spirit of resistance to protective monopolies 
is rising through the country, especially through that nursery of 
empire, the great Northwest.” In Mr. Vilas the tariff reformers 
will have an able champion. The force and energy, the strong con- 
viction, the ability to attack and expose the sophistry and false pre- 
tence by which the advocates of a high tariff sustain their claims, 
make Mr. Vilas a powerful reinforcement in the Senate to the cause 
of tariff reform. 

In private life Senator Vilas is blameless, a man of stainless repu- 
tation. In public conduct he is an exemplar of that. old school 
of Democratic statesmen of whom Mr. Blaine records that ‘the 
believed in an economical government, and guarded the Treasury 
with rigid and unceasing vigilance against every attempt at 
extravagance and against every form of corruption.” His sense of 
official duty is of that fine fibre that he refused a fee for important 
legal services for the State University, which he had rendered as a 
lawyer, while he was one of the Board of Regents of the institution. 
His services were of great value and added largely to the income of 
the University, but he declined compensation though he won the 
case. The same keen sense of official propriety was illustrated 
when, in 1880, he was called into Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet. He 
was at the time serving in the State Legislature. The salary of a 
member is paid in full at the beginning of the session. He had 
received his, and had more than half served out his term. On his 
resignation another member to succeed him was elected. Mr. Vilas, 
from Washington, wrote the Speaker asking that the compensation 
be apportioned, desiring to retain only such portion as by service 
he had earned, and to refund the balance. The Legislature dis- 
regarded his request and appropriated full salary to his successor. 
Mr. Vilas would not accede to this, and thereupon returned his 
entire salary, preferring to forego all that he had earned rather 
than retain a smaller part which he deemed unearned. These 
minor incidents, among many, show the exactness of his ideas of 
official duty. In all his multitudinous work as head of Departments 
at Washington, not one act could be criticised as having a taint of 
self-seeking or deriving indirectly for self or friend any pecuniary 
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profit from government business. Every attempt to smirch him 
failed. The attempt, inspired mainly by the Opposition press, to 
create a Democratic faction hostile to him in his State, also failed. 
During his service in the Cabinet, when it was inevitable that many 
Democrats at home must be disappointed, and the merits of thou- 
sands could not be recognized, great effort was made to have it 
appear that a strong anti-Vilas faction existed. But the abuse of 
his enemies made him strong with his friends. As he canvassed 
the State in the last clection, speaking to immense crowds, discuss- 
ing the issues of the campaign, he captured every Democratic 
heart, and Wisconsin Democracy unanimously celebrated their res- 
toration to political power by sending their distinguished lawyer, 
orator, and tried statesman to the Senate. 

Space permits but a brief biographical notice of the subject of 
this sketch. William Freeman Vilas was born in Chelsea, Orange 
County, Vermont, July 9, 1840, of sturdy, robust, and thrifty 
stock. His grandfather on the father’s side was in his day a 
notable man for force and energy of character. Stories are still 
told at Vermont firesides of the quaint sayings and resolute actions 
of the old subduer of the forests of Sterling Mountain, Moses 
Vilas. On the maternal side his grandfather was Nathan Smilie, 
who for somany years was the Democratic nominee for Governor in 
the vld days of Whig domination in Vermont that he came to be 
universally called ‘‘Governeur” Smilic. He was a man of great 
sagacity and wisdom, and in his time one of the wealthy men of 
Vermont who made his own fortune. The Senator’s father, Judge 
Levi B. Vilas, was a prominent and successful lawycr, high in pro- 
fessional and social standing ; but a Vermont Democrat could be 
wise, able, successful only in business or at the bar. The honors 
of politics were sparingly, if ever, bestowed upon him. Having 
— for those days a handsome fortune by professional work, 

udge Vilas went to Wisconsin in 1851, desiring a broader field for 
his fine family of sons. William, the eldest, entered the University 
at eleven, graduated with honors when eighteen years of age, and 
then, a year later, graduated from the Law School at Albany, 
N. Y., where he was noted as a close, thorough student. When 
twenty years of age he was arguing causes in the Supreme Court of 
the State. His thoroughness, his engaging manners, his graceful 
oratory eariy manifested, won him clients and gave him the con- 
fidence of older lawyers. He was well started in a professional 
career when the war cameon. In his boyhood’s days he had been 
captain of a military company and was an excellent drill-master. 
When real need came in 1862 he raised a company, stimulating enlist- 
ment by impassioned war speeches. Entering the service, hc was 
soon lieutenant-colonel of his regiment, the Twenty-third Wisconsin. 
He served under Grant in the Army of the Tennessee, in that bril- 
liant campaign that ended in the siege and fall of Vicksburg, lead- 
ing his regiment in some of its skirmishes and battles. After his 
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regiment was doomed to a period of inaction, he returned home 
and resumed the practice of his profession. His fame grew and 
his success was marvelous. He studied hard, laid broad and deep 
the base of legal knowledge, came to his cases fully prepared, and 
tried them with superb skill. He read much in general literature, 
and his reading was of the best. During these years of hard pro- 
fessional toil he did much good work for his party, went as a dele- 
gate to its national conventions in 1876, 1880, and 1884, presiding 
with great ability over the latter, and himself a strong supporter of 
the nomination of Mr. Cleveland. He was on the stump in every 
campaign, speaking for the cause in Wisconsin and other States. 
He several times declined a nomination for Governor, was tendered 
and declined the seat of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of his 
State. His fame as a lawyer and orator extended, and in 1878 he 
was chosen to deliver the annual address at the reunion of the com- 
rades of the Army of the Tennessee. The speech was one of singu- 
lar power and beauty, just the kind to win the soldiers’ hearts. His 
theme, “The American Soldier,’ was handled in a manner so 
unique, it was a literary production so fine, as to be now found as a 
choice selection in school-books. It made for him staunch friends 
of Sherman, Sheridan, and their old comrades there. 

Among his finest efforts of oratory, and one that most extended 
his fame, was his response to the toast, “Our First Commander, 
Gen. U. S. Grant,” delivered at the banquet of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee, in Chicago, in 1879, on the occasion of the 
welcome to Grant after his return from his journey around the 
world. It was a great occasion—the finest audience ever assembled 
in Chicago. The 7ribune of that city said, “Cicero never addressed 
a congregation so learned, so critical, so sensitive, so in love with 
all the graces of scholarship, and so quick to detect and despise 
sham.” Of Mr. Vilas’s effort the same journal said : 

“* Wendell Phillips at his best estate never achieved a more 
signal triumph, never performed an allotted task with greater ten- 
derness, pathos, and poetic embellishment, and never received a 
more heartfelt and: well-deserved acknowledgment.” 

He has delivered many public addresses, and few lawyers have 
been called on oftener for more sustained efforts at the bar. All of 
them, whether the carefully prepared oration, the plea to the court 
or jury, or the off-hand harangue of the stump, are scholarly in tone 
and inspiring. He appeals to that which is patriotic, to the sense of 
er to sentiments of honor, to the manliness of his hearers. 

nder Mr. Cleveland, in two different and laborious Departments, 
as at the bar, and as an orator, hc achieved the highest success. 
He is in the highest sense the gentleman, and he brings every qual- 
ity of mind, heart, and culture to the high position of usefulness 
to which the victorious Democracy of his State have chosen him. 

Epwin E, Bryant. 
' Mapison, 
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Wuat is more difficult to describe than that combination of 
opposites, that tissue of changes, which we call “climate”? And of 
all such paradoxes the solution of weak sunlight in raw mist 
flavored with sulphur and thickened with soot which is dignified 
by that term in winter in London is the most perplexing—a climate 
so full of discomfort that the Englishman himself tersely describes 
it as “beastly,” and yet one which he looks back to with regret 
from every corner of the globe, and for which even the casual resi- 
dent can hardly help developing an affection; a climate which by 
the apparently inexorable laws of latitude ought to resemble those 
of Labrador and Siberia, both of which are farther from the North 
Pole than it is, and yet which hardly knows what real cold is, 
thanks to the Gulf Stream, which wraps its shores in a perpetual 
mantle of warmth and moisture. 

It is darkly rumored that this saving influence may not last 
forever, and that the real secret of the enthusiastic support given by 
the French nation to the Panama Canal bubble is the hope that is 
cherished of diverting through it the waters of the Gulf Stream 
into a different channel, and thus literally ‘‘ freezing out ” perfid- 
ious Albion. But even De Lesseps has become discouraged in this 
scheme and has been compelled to resort to locks, so that England 
may rest from her apprehensions for the present. 

The English climate has two most valuable qualities: it will 
never permit any man to be comfortable without a struggle, and its 
severities are almost always to be overcome by a determined resist- 
ance. ‘Thus man is always spurred on to action and seldom discour- 
aged by defeat. 

The Italian springs, tropical summers, and autumns of unin- 
terrupted sunshine which. made our aborigines lazy worshippers 
of the Sun-god one half the year, and the deadly arctic cold or 
blinding snowstorm which made them wretched victims of the 
cruel Frost-King the other half, and mere puppets in the hands of 
fate at all times, are alike unknown here. Nature compels every 
man to assert himself, and, having proved his prowess, yields, and 
man gradually becomes proudly conscious that he is the arbiter of 
his own destiny, and pushes eagerly forward to conquer in other 
spheres. ‘The English climate has played no feeble part in making 
England the cradle of the liberty of the human race. 

Take it when you will, the atmosphere always possesses the two 
great requisites for growth, whether human or vegetable—warmth 
and moisture. The whole island is like a huge sponge half sub- 
merged in a tepid foot-bath. A coast-line more irregular than a 
gerrymandered Congressional district in Ohio; almost as much coast 
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as mainland, and so narrow that there is scarcely a spot where 
the salt spray may not penetrate on the wings of a nor’easter; its 
broken surface veined in every direction by rivers and dotted with 
lakes and marshes; and over all an atmosphere so laden with vapor 
that an hour’s uniuterrupted view of the sun is a rarity,—it has 
become the spawning-ground of a race of hardy amphibians which 
have swarmed out of it to conquer and civilize half the globe. 
Taking kindly to water is a un characteristic of all Britons, 
from the days of the woad-dyed warriors who used to ‘‘ creepe into 
theyre marshes and sit with the water uppe to theyre chinnes to ease 
the panges of hungre,” as an old chronicler informs us, to the 
modern Englishman whose bath-tub is cherished almost as a 
household god. 

The moisture of the atmosphere is one of the first things which 
strikesan American. The sun slowly rises out of dense banks of mist 
long after daylight, and as slowly sinks into them again hours 
before nightfall, so that twilight, instead of being a matter of 
minutes as with us, is quite an Important share of the day. This 
gentle fading away of the daylight, which occupies nearly two hours, 
and is so gradual that you can hardly tell when the night does 
begin, is a most striking contrast to the businesslike promptness 
and despatch with which the darkness follows the sun’s disappear- 
ance, after exactly fifteen minutes’ interval, as per schedule, on our 
side of the ‘* fish-pond.” 

Who can tell the influence which our American sunsets, combined 
with the omnipresent Waterbury watch, may have had in develop- 
ing our eminently practical and punctual national character. So 
far, however, as the twilight is concerned, we certainly lose more in 
dreamy, poetic effect than we gain in definiteness, for the English 
“ purple twilight ” is a most charming hour, except in winter, when 
there ’s rather too much of it at both ends of the day. The sun 
rises feebly above the sea of mist about half-past ten o’clock 
(when he succeeds in making himself visible at all, which is 
about four times a week in London), swims slowly along on 
its surface till about half-past three, when he meekly subsides from 
view, to undergo a process of gradual extinction lasting until after 
five. This is on aclear (?) day, which means five hours of misty day- 
light and five hours of smoky twilight. Of course the high north 
latitude has a good deal to do with this, but it has its compensating 
advantages, as in summer it is light enough to play tennis till after 
nine o’clock as far south as London. In Cumberland one can read 
in the open air till nearly half-past ten; while in the Hebrides the 
sun only disappears for about three hours, and it never gets com- 
pletely dark for months. 

But the crowning masterpiece of the climate is a London fog, 
locally known as “a London particular.” The first symptom of its 
onset is that you suddenly become cons:ious of being surrounded 
by and breathing in an atmosphere wiich has an indefinite but 
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appreciable density and clamminess, and a most unmistakable odor 
and taste; then the light gradually begins to get, first gray, then 
yellow, then orange, and finally a dirty ‘‘ pea-soup ” green, and the 
outlines of the houses and streets are slowly but surely enveloped in 
a sulphurous woolly vapor which looks dense enough to float a 
schooner, and you lose sight of everything but the yellow blurs 
surrounding the street lamps. In a well-developed fog I have 
stood at a window looking out upon a busy street, listening to the 
rumble and rattle of passing cabs and carts which were as abso- 
lutely invisible to me as if they had been travelling in a tunnel 
under the pavement. 

On the morning of the bry boat-race I started for the field 
of action in a dense fog vid the Metropolitan Underground Rail- 
way; the carriage was crowded, and I had to stand, and we had 
gone some distance into the open country before I discovered, 
by gazing intently out of the window, that we were out of the 
tunnel. 

This charming condition of affairs lasts sometimes for nearly a 
week at a stretch: work indoors of course being possible only by 
gaslight, the thick, bituminous reek of the fog forcing its way into 
eyes and lungs and rendering life a burden out-of-doors. Fortun- 
ately there are only two months in the year—November and 
February—when these eclipses are to be definitely expected; but they 
may occur as ‘‘ extras” during any of the winter months, as there 
is nearly always enough mist and smoke hanging about the borders 
of London to get up a respectable impromptu fog on very short 
notice. What the remarkable play of colors in the fog is due to is 
still an unsolved problem, though the sulphur of the coal smoke is 
supposed to be the chief factor in its production. Instead of dusky 
orange or murky green, I have sometimes seen it a dull, lurid 
copper-color which made me look apprehensively round for the 
other premonitory signs of a cyclone. 

In spite, however, of all its discomforts and inconveniences, the 
fog is a most feeble “obstructionist ” compared with our blockading 
Western snowstorm. John Bull simply turns up his coat-collar and 
ploughs his way through the darkness, which, although thick 
enough to lunch off, neither drifts nor freezes, and offers no 
tangible resistance to his progress. One half-grown blizzard will 
inspire a more profound respect for the power of the elements than 
the fogs of fifty winters. 

Real cold is almost unknown {n England, yet it must, be admitted 
that Nature arranges the handful of wintry forces at her disposal 
in a most masterly manner. Noone can imagine how much solid dis- 
comfort can be inflicted by ten or fifteen degrees of frost until he 
has spent a couple of January days in London or Liverpool with 
the wind in the east. The sky is flat and lead-colored; the air has 
a raw and corpse-like clamminess; the wind doesn’t cut, but gnaws 
and corrodes like vitriol, eating its way into your very marrow, till 
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you feel like one mass of bones and goose-skin, not only out- 
of-doors, but in-doors as well, for the smoking little mouthfuls of 
coals, about the size and color (and warmth) of a Ben Davis or 
Baldwin apple, which decorate the holes under the mantelpieces 
called “fireplaces,” simply aggravate your condition by suggesting 
warmth to your imagination. On such days almost every breath 
an American draws is a suppressed shiver, and he goes to bed fully 
expecting to wake up with an attack of pleuro-pneumonia; but 
somehow he never does, and gradually the conviction dawns upon 
him that Nature is only trying to make him uncomfortable 
and not to seriously injure him, and he learns to despise her 
accordingly. The east wind simply makes the Englishman a 
grumbler, while our northwesters would go far to make us fatalists. 

Violets bloom out-doors all winter—in a feeble, perfunctory sort 
of a way, it is true, but still they keep it up; the grass is perpetually 
green, and in Ireland actually grows all winter, while the hardier 
varieties of ferns can be found in abundance all the year round. 
The bare, desolate, brown-and-white appearance of Nature in our . 
American winters is almost unknown here. Football, hockey, 
paper-chases, and hunting are in their prime all winter long, 
when our athletes are driven into their artificially-heated gymna- 
sia by the stern Snow-King. So recklessly defiant of Nature’s 
feeble worst have these amphibians become, that swimming-matches 
are actually held in the Serpentine late in December, and the daily 
plunge-bath is taken even if the ice has to be broken to permit it. 
The old saying is literally true, that there is no climate in the 
world which permits a man to live out-of-doors more days in the 
year than that of England. The “life” has to be vigorous to be 
comfortable, it is true, but this simply puts a premium on vigor and 
makes effeminacy bring its own punishment. 

And the English are emphatically an out-door race.* From coal- 
heaver to chancellor, from pot-boy to peer, their greatest and 
keenest interest centres in manly sports. An “M. P.” is all very 
well, and a millionaire is to be envied; but the champion bowler 
of the ‘All England Eleven,” or the crack “ half-back” of the 
national football team, is to be spoken of with bated breath and ap- 
proached with reverence in every class of society. Nor is this feeling 
confined to schoolboys. Look into any suburban train for Black- 
heath or Clapham Common at any of the great city stations - 
on Saturday afternoon, and you will find it fairly crammed with 
sturdy, full-chested, hard-headed young business men, in flannel 
caps and canvas shoes, on their way to the football or lacrosse 
grounds; while a match between the famous Lancashire football 
team and an equally celebrated one from Birmingham will attract 
a crowd of twenty thousand spectators of every conceivable rank 
and age. When the fogs and sleet of winter give place to the 
golden mists and gentle rains of spring and summer, every city 
common or village green becomes fairly alive with cricketers ; 
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the flash of bicycles is seen on every sm te dy while scarcely a grass 
plot is without its tennis net; and the youth or maiden who is not 
an adept at some one or other of these sports is tho rarest exception 
to the rule. 

No wonder that the pristine vigor of the race is still retained 
after centuries of civilization, and that thoughtful observers of 
mankind are half inclined to except her from the universal law of 
decline after grandeur, and to doubt whether Macaulay’s New 
Zealander will ever have the opportunity of moralizing over the 
ruins of her glory. 


Woops Hutcuinson, M. D. 
Des Mornzs, Iowa. 


AN AUTUMN DRAGON-FLY. 


WHILE yet the gold on bleached autumnal boughs 
Showed the fair mintage of the genial sun, 

O’er meadow slopes where cattle were a-browse 
With idle steps my woodward way I won, 
Ere midday’s sands had through the hour-glass run. 


And, in a grassy dip, o’ercanopied 
With beechen shade, I dreamily reclined ; 

The sunlight, sifting through the leaves o’erhead, 
Fell warm around, and measures, scarce defined, 
Upon its supple bough-harps played the wind. 


Then suddenly across my startled sight 
Athwart the glowing air went tilting by, 
His gauzy wings with red bespangled bright, 
On some lone quest an errant dragon-fly— 
An instant seen, then hidden from the eye. 


A flash of vanished summer! O my heart, 
How wert thou thrilled by that blithe cavalier ! 
The wood, the meadow-land, gave wide apart, 
And lo! I saw again the lilied mere, 
The boat, and one whose eyes were azure-clear, 


Ah, all too fleet those bygone haleyon hours ! 
Ah, all too sweet the loitering hand in hand! 
For vainly now among the faded flowers 
I wander, like that insect-knight—unmanned, 
Seeking for Summer through the Autumn land. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD, 
Cuyton, N, Y, 
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Ir was the Clerk of the Court who spoke: 

‘‘ Prisoner, rise and look upon the jury. Gentlemen, have you 
agreed upon your verdict ?” 

“ We have.” 

04 And, what say you? Do you find the prisoner—guilty, or not 

ilty?” 
ae Guilty!—of murder in the first degree.” 

So said the foreman of the jury, and the hush of death o’erspread 
the Court as the panel was polled, man by man. 

The prisoner, a tall, blond girl, had shot her lover on the street. 
Her father, a respected merchant of a neighboring city, who had 
found his erring daughter by the notoriety her crime had brought, 
had engaged Henry North, the most famous ¢riminal lawyer of his 
day, to defend her. ‘The address to the jury made by North had 
been one of the most sympathetic appeals ever made to a jury. 
It had touched every tender chord in the human heart. It had 
appealed to the jurymen as fathers, as brothers, and as—lovers. 

verybody said that Henry North never had been so brilliant, 
never so magnetic. 

And yet he had failed! 

The keenest chagrin was written on every line of his face, but as 
he gathered up his papers he commented, solely to himself: 

“*T knew it would be so!” 

Knew what? How could he have foreseen the verdict, when 
every other person in the Court-room had confidently expected an 
acquittal ? What could he have meant ? 

"he great criminal lawyer regained his composure in a moment. 
He made the usual motion for a new trial, stepped to the side of 
the convicted murderess, assured her that hope still remained; 
then he shook the long slender hand of the staring, statuesque-like 
woman as she was remanded for sentence. ‘lhe next instant he 
was seen crowding hurriedly toward the stairway. 

The Oyer and 'Terminer Court-room, as everybody knows, is at 
the head of the long marble staircase leading toward Broadway. 

Hardly a minute later, before the room had cleared, a cry was 
heard in the outer hall. It was a shriek of agony and horror! ‘ 

At the foot of the marble steps, gasping for breath, lay the 
famous advocate, Henry North, the idol of his profession. At the 
top of the landing North had been seen to reel, and before anybody 
could reach him he had plunged headlong to the bottom of the 
flight. Blood rose to his lips; his eyes were wide open, but ap- 
peared to be staring at an invisible object. The clammy moisture 
of death was upon his brow. 
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The dying man was raised in the arms of a young clerk, and a 

ping crowd quickly gathered. He was gasping for breath, and 
ived only long enough to say: 

‘He has killed me at last. He was crouching at the head of 
the stairs and tripped me.” Then had come the shriek and the 
agonizing words: “ Keep him off!—Go ’way!” 

With a shudder that dissolved the union of body and soul, 
Henry North ceased to breathe. 

The death was the sensation of a week. The funeral was one of 
the largest ever seen in New York. But the mystery surrounding 
his last -vords remained. Many theories were advanced to explain 
them, none of which, to the shame of our common humanity, were 
creditable to the deceased—though there never had been a shadow 
upon his name. 

* * * * * * * 

I was the clerk who received the last confidences of Henry North. 
He was my father, and the secret of his life and tragic death has 
been the mystery of our family. Among his “" was found the 
following narrative addressed to me, which, after careful con- 
sideration, I have decided to publish to refute the calumny cast 
upon my father’s name as a lawyer and asa man. ‘The first date 
is of six months ago, though the final page was undoubtedly written 
the last’ morning of his life. It is entitled: 


Tuer Brack Doa. 


March 15, 1885.—Something mysterious came into my life, ten 
years ago to-day. Its influence upon my career has been such that 
I feel | must make some record of it—not knowing what may be 
its future developments. I also feel that I owe it to my dear son 
to leave some explanation of things that may have appeared strange 
to him and that may require investigation or—defence. Indeed, 
I half suspect that he has noticed my strange conduct. Of late 
I observe that he finds an excuse for accompanying me to Court, 
and seeks my companionship more than formerly. 

My misfortune arose in this way. A young lawyer, I was elected 
to the New York Assembly during the reform revolt of 1874 that 
swept Tilden into the gavernorship. The session of ’74 and ’75 
was an eventful one. Everybody will recall the great struggle with 
the canal ring in which I bore a prominent part. Near the close 
of the session I was asked to introduce a bill. It came from one 
of my constituents, and was framed in the interests of the wool- 

owing farmers in the centre of the State. It authorized the 

illing of all vagrant dogs in counties north of the Harlem River. 
I presented it without proper consideration, and when the bill came 
up for final passage I found myself committed in its favor. 

Horace Bunning, of a Hudson River District, rose when the bill 
was called up and in order to secure the floor moved to strike out 
the enacting clause. Then he made one of the most attractive 
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speeches I ever listened to, though every word was a reproach and 
a humiliation to me. Every sentence of it was so burned into my 
heart that I am able to reproduce it now. He spoke with deep 
feeling: 

= Pein, this bill must not pass. I rise here in my place to 
oppose it—seriously, stubbornly, to the last limit of my parlia- 
mentary rights—because I have left a friend at home who is vitally 
interested. In my absence, he is the guardian of my family, the 
companion of my wife and children. He is sleepless in my in- 
terests. I trust him, and he is worthy of any man’s supreme 
confidence. As a comrade, he never has faltered in his devotion to 
me. Now that I am honored with a seat in your distinguished 
body he is no prouder of me than when I was a struggling lawyer, 
seeking my first case. He’d give his life for mine at any moment. 
Though a devoted slave to me, he’s a peer of the realm. He’s a 
dog, a noble specimen of his race. 

**T love him: and I say he must not die by the hand of man! 

‘** Recall the dogs of history. Have you forgotten Llewellen’s 
grand Gelert! Is gone from us all memory of the immortal Barry, 
of the Great St. Bernard, for whom a stately monument is reared 
at Berne? Are we not told that Ketmir, faithful guardian of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, was admitted into Paradise by Mahomet! 
Can we, as law-makers, overlook the judicial combat to the death 
between the devoted dog of Aubrey and the murderer of his master? 
Do we forget that Byron, the Prince Royal of our English tongue, 
made for himself a grave at Newstead Abbey by the side of his be- 
loved mastiff Boatswain? And Maera, too, descended from the 
noblest dogs of all antiquity, was translated to the heavens to be- 
come a dog-star of the Northern sky! 

«*Oh! men among you, hang your heads in shame! 

«The dog has shone in song and story since the world began— 
no living creature so nearly allied to man. Indeed, ’tis said he 
learned to bark by hearkening to human speech. Courageous in a 
state of nature, faithful and obedient when domesticated, his dream 
of life is to serve mankind. His master’s heart is the only heaven 
he knows. 

‘No temptation can corrupt him. Friends prove false, but his 
fidelity endures through life. And-if misfortune dire o’ertakes 
the master, the dog alone does not desert. Ah! when comes the 
end—that last sad scene of all—friends, family, home, all gone, 
this faithful comrade follows the body to an unmarked grave in 
Potter’s Field, where, prone upon the soft, damp mound, he wails 
a requiem and dies.” 

This speech had a magical effect. It put me in a false position. 
I loved the dog as well as Bunning, but my unfortunate position as 
sponsor for the bill compelled me to defend it. Secretly, I rejoiced 
when it failed to pass. 

I brooded over my humiliation. It preyed upon my mind. 
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A few nights after, when I came home to my apartments, I found 
a great black dog stretched upon the white bear-skin before my fire. 

He raised his head, and his great brown eyes stared me full in 
the face. His was a sympathetic look, but to my imagination, 
distorted by brooding on the subject, he had come to reproach me 
for my act. The animal was sorry for me. 

Naturally I resented this and ordered him to leave, but he lay 
quite motionless and his great brown eyes continued to follow me 
about. I became infuriated and kicked him viciously. The next 
moment I lay sprawling on the floor. The dog unmoved still lay 
unhurt before me. I had kicked a spectral dog! 

As I rose upright, I saw the glossy black and clearly outlined 
form of the crouching animal slowly vanishing. Like smoke it 
arose before my eyes enveloping me. Dizzy and choking I became 
insensible. 

Next day I saw that dog again! And I have seen him every day 
during the ten years that have intervened. 

Iam sure that other people do not see him, but this animal be- 
came an integral part of my existence. He accompanied me on the 
street, into the Assembly Chamber, into the Committee-room and 
back to my lodgings. 

I had been carrying a cane, but I had to leave the stick at home 
because the dog was constantly crowding between it and my leg, 
and when friends were walking with me they were unable to under- 
stand my involuntary exclamations of annoyance. 

Yet, strange as it may appear, I began to grow fond of my 
spectral associate. Companionship is natural to man; and we 
know in the light of history and experience that it is life itself to 
the canine race. Our days passed very happily together. We led 
the same regular lives. 1 generally walked to my office, but, when 
the weather was bad, I always selected the best route out of con- 
sideration for my devoted companion, At times I even took a 
carriage on his account. His care became my enthusiasm. 

Resuming my law practice with renewed energy, I was gratified 
to find that the dog accompanied me into Court and curled himself 
up under my table while I was trying a case. After a few ex- 
periences, I observed a very curious fact, namely, that the animal 
always left the room before the jury returned, if the verdict were 
to be adverse to my client. At first this act suggested to me a 
tender regard for my feelings, a desire not to witness my chagrin 
at defeat. As the thought developed in my mind I frequently 
detected myself making my speech to the dog instead of to the 
jury. I watched his face with more care than I did that of any 
man in the Court-room. I hoped to read there a sure indication 
of the verdict. But he always maintained the same attentive 
attitude and gave no sign until he left the room. ‘Then he always 
awaited me outside the door, lovingly licked my hand and accom- 
panied me home. 
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As my criminal practice rapidly grew, I daily studied his conduct 
more closely. I had already decided that his judgment was in- 
fallible. He never erred. He appeared to understand law—the 
technicalities, rather than the equities of a case. Ah! what a 
judge he’d make—my dog! 

Yet, the appalling thing about this delusion is that it has changed 
my whole life. I was married before the misfortune overtock me, 
but I have become estranged in my home. I lead a solitary life. 
I have given up my clubs, my friends, and all my social habits. I 
have been and am in constant fear that somebody else will discover 
that I am followed by a black dog; that I am cursed by a delusion; 
that I am not a single entity, but have a demon—gentle, if you 
please, but a demon—bound to me. 

That would be horrible; that would be scandalous! 

I’d kill myself; but I’m afraid of death. 

How is it all going to end? 

* * * * * * * * * 


Note By THE Son.—I omit any quotation from my father’s diary iuring the 
six months that followed the extract just given, though there are pages of the 
most agonizing and pitiful narrative, in which he lays bare his daily life so 
fully—his hopes, his sufferings, with rare gleams of joy—that it seems 
profanation to the dead to make public what he has written. There are 
constant references to ‘‘ the dog,” generally in a friendly spirit, but less fre- 
quently is he spoken of with enthusiasm. On the last page, evidently written 
before he left for the Court-room on the fatal morning, I find this: 


Sept. 18, 1885.—Since the Katie King murder case has been 
on trial, I have noticed a change in the dog’s demeanor. He has 
become cynical, where before he was sympathetic. He has grown 
vicious. ‘There is a treacherous leer in his great brown eyes. I 
have detected him twice in the act of tripping me! Slipping 
stealthily before me, he will crouch in my path. Twice have I 
escaped terrible falls, almost by a miracle. His temper has wholly 
changed. He sulks and snaps at times. He hasn’t injured me yet, 
but Iam beginning to fear him. It is more than fear—it is mortal 
terror. . .. But, I hope for a verdict to-day. Then I shall rest. A 
trip to Europe may clear my brain of the clouds that darken it. 
I’ll go where the cursed beast cannot follow me.— 

ok * * * * * 

I, his son and private secretary, add my dear father’s last words, 
uttered as I held him in my arms, to make his narrative complete: 

“ He has killed me at last. He was crouching at the head of the 
stairs and tripped me.” ‘To which should be added his agonizing 
appeal, not heard by other ears than mine:—* Take him away! 

eep him off! He has me by the throat!” 

JULIUS CHAMBERS. 


YORK. 
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(From the Glasgow (Scotland) Jndez, of July 15, 1901.) 


Wasuineton, U. 8. A., July 1, 1901. 
Mr. Epitor: 

Exactly ten years ago I mailed you a communication from this 
place, which in due season appeared in the columns of the J/ndez. 
The document submitted the conclusions I had reached after a 
journey extending to all sections of this country, and necessarily 
consuming several months devoted to travel and observation. It 
was largely in the nature of a prophecy. The more essential part, 
being what might be described as the core of the argument, I now 
beg leave to reproduce: 

“‘The Republic” (this was in 1891) “has embarked upon a policy 
which, I undertake to say, will, in the course of a very few years, 
entirely change its character. Heretofore it has been a democracy, 
its administration being the product of majority rule. Hereafter it 
is to be an aristocracy; or, perhaps more properly speaking, a plu- 
tocracy, for its rulers are to be a limited number of wealthy men. 
Gold is to be at once the emblem and the medium of their power. 
Not that the incidents of the change ought to surprise anyone. 
The moving force of the revolution—for it is a revolution that has 
already gone much further than most people suppose—has been 
operating for a considerable time. That force is nothing more or 
less than the shifting of wealth from the many to the few. In no 
other country or age has the process gone on with anything like 
such rapidity. In America to-day fully one-half of the wealth of 
the nation, largely through the agency of railway corporations, in- 
dustrial trusts, and other monopolies under their direction, is con- 
trolled by not more than one hundred men. What bearing that 
circumstance is to have on the politics of the future is easily fore- 
told. It means that consolidated capital will rule the country for 
the sake of its own greater aggrandizement. ‘That is according to 
the nature of wealth when it reaches what may be called its con- 
gested state. 


«* A hungry miser ’mid his store, 
Who grasps and grasps and grasps for more.’ 


“There is no such despot as Property when it becomes the mas- 
ter. It has no bowels; it has nosoul. Its dependents can expect no 
favors at its hands, and its enemies no mercy. It does not die, as 
the worst of human monarchs does at last. Its reign is continuous 
and more and more aggressive. Such is the ruler—King Property 
—with whose domination the American people are threatened. The 
hundred very rich men are by no means satisfied with their present 
possessions. They and their equally hungry subordinates were 
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never more eager for accumulation, never more ready to resort to 
radical and even desperate means to that end. They have recently 
achieved a wonderful success, being a very long step toward the 
object they have in few, which is tle absolute control of the busi- 
ness, and incidentally of the politics, of the country. That has 
been accomplished through the action of the national parliament, 
or Congress as it is here called, and consists of what, from the name 
of its reputed author—its real contrivers being wealthy manufac- 
turers and other monopolists who thronged the lobby of Congress 
at its recent session—is popularly known as the McKinley Bill. 
That measure undoubtedly marks a radical departure from the gov- 
ernment’s most clearly recognized methods and traditions. Hereto- 
fore its policy, in theory at least, has been to treat all its subjects 
as if they stood on an equal footing. But the effect and intended 
operation of the so-called McKinley Act is to build up particular 
industries and interests by taxing all the rest for their benefit. 
This, in connection with certain supplemental enactments adopted 
at the same time, giving in some cases subsidies and bounties, 
which are taxes upon the entire community, creates a system of 
discrimination under which the favored few cannot fail to grow rich 
and powerful through the abasement of the many. 

“How such a system could be imposed upon a people whose 
loudest boast has always been the maintenance of equal rights and 
privileges, must, to outsiders, be very much of a puzzle. ‘The ex- 
planation is simple enough. The monopolists gained their first great 
advantage by securing control, through an understanding with the 
managers, but without exciting the suspicions of their followers, of 
one of the great political parties of the country. Singularly enough, 
the party they enlisted for their work was the one that had its 
origin in the idea of liberating slaves and other philanthropic pur- 
poses. It, however, at the time was out of power, and was natur- 
ally very anxious to be reinstated in authority. The men of the 
corporations and the Trusts came forward at the crisis of a national 
contest with offers of assistance, and particularly with bountiful 
contributions of money. The Republican managers were typical 
politicians, and ready for any bargain that promised them the vic- 
tory. Unlimited means were — them, and were used without 
scruple. Bribery was freely employed under thin disguises, and for 
the first time a national election was controlled by money. The re- 
sult was that the Republican party, when it returned to power, was 
completely handicapped. The adoption of the McKinley bill and 
its accompanying measures was the price demanded by its allies for 
their assistance, and the continuance of the McKinley system is the 
condition upon which similar favors, now more than ever necessary, 
can alone hereafter be had. 

‘But the Americans are an intelligent people, and so great was 
their indignation towards those who had bartered their interests for 
political authority, that at the next election those Congressmen who 
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had supported the McKinley bill were almost to a man repudiated 
by their constituents. McKinley himself was defeated. But it 
must not be supposed that the plutocrats have any idea of giving 
up the advantage they have won at such heavy cost. ‘The McKinley 
system is now established by law, and it will be no easy matter for 
the country to throw it off. ‘lhe people’s newly elected Congres- 
sional representatives will do all they can for its abolishment, but 
the President and the Senate, having a veto power, are strongly 
Republican and will stand by the monopolists. And the latter, it 
is manifest, hope and expect, before further elections can revolu- 
tionize the country’s administration, by the employment of the 
means they have heretofore found so efficient, to gain‘complete con- 
trol of the nation’s political machinery. Of this there could be no 
clearer evidence than the fact that they have just put forward as 
their candidate for the governorship of the State of bhio, their man 
McKinley, recently beaten though he was. ‘That is a direct and 
open challenge to the people, and proves that the capitalists are 
ready, now and hereafter, to contribute to whatever extent may be 
necessary the money and other resources by which popular convic- 
tions may be dominated and reversed. McKinley himself, it may 
be well enough to state, is not a rich man, and would naturally not 
be in sympathy with the plutocrats. Nor is he intellectually a 
great man. He is, however, a very ambitious person, and ready to 
serve whatever interest is willing to promote him to a position he 
‘could not otherwise hope to attain. That makes him a serviceable 
man. He is a type of the politicians that the cunning of the mil- 
lionaires, who as a rule care nothing for official honors, will lead them 
toemploy. They make excellent masks for their masters. They do 
not excite popular suspicion by their candidature, while ever ready 
to do their employer’s bidding. 

**It must not be concluded, however, that the monopolists, not- 
withstanding the signal advantage they have gained, will meet with 
no further resistance. Their opponents, including nearly all the 
Democrats and many liberal-minded Republicans, and together 
composing a large preponderance of the voters, by this time have 
their eyes wide open to the designs of the aggressive minority. A 
bitter political’struggle is impending, and one that will be vital to 
the very existence of the Republic, for it will involve the principle 
—that of personal and political equality—upon which it is under- 
stood to be founded. The result must decide whether the country 
hereafter is to be ruled by the many or by the few, and for the 
benefit of the many or of the few. If the latter should win, I do 
not hesitate to predict that their triumph means the end of popular 
government in America, and that the United States will take its 
place with Mexico and Venezuela and Buenos Ayres and Chili 
among the nominal Republics that are governed by cabals far more 
arbitrary than any of the monarchs of the old world. 

**Without claiming to be either a prophet or the son of a 
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prophet, I am compelled, as the result of the observations I have 
made in my travels throughout the country, as heretofore intimated, 
to anticipate the popular defeat and foretell the triumph of the 
ambitious and grasping minority that is struggling for the 
supremacy. At all events, it is my purpose, should life and health 
be spared, in ten years from this time, to revisit this country, and 
after going over the ground a second time, I shall then be able to 
report how far my prognostications have been realized.” 


Well, ten years have passed, and, after having once more made 
the circuit of this broad land, I am ready to announce what my 
later observations have revealed. ‘The changes that a decade has 
produced are even greater than I anticipated. Truly can it be said 
that America makes history with marvellous rapidity. 

And first, I will give a brief survey of the leading political events 
in this country for the past ten years. I closed my former report 
at the point where McKinley was the candidate of the plutocrats 
for the governorship of Ohio. He was elected, but after a most 
animated contest, involving an enormous financial outlay by his 
supporters. They realized that his success was a necessity to their 
cause, and paid accordingly. A conservative estimate put the cash 
cost of McKinley’s election at an average of twenty-five dollars for 
every ballot he received. But liberal as were the contributions of 
the corporations and the Trusts, they did not supply all the money. 
Soon after the election half-a-dozen National Banks, that had 
political affiliations, went into bankruptcy in much the same man- 
ner as the Keystone of Philadelphia, the evidence showing that 
they had been depleted by politicians and for political purposes. 
The sufferers were their stockholders, many of them widows and 
orphans and people who, although involved in ruin, had nothing to 
do with public affairs. 

The next grand political event was the Presidential election of 
1892. The result of the Ohio election made McKinley the Repub- 
lican candidate. The struggle was most bitter, being fought on 
the line of the McKinley Bill. The Democratic Presidential can- 
didate received a large majority on the popular vote, and even 
secured a decided preponderance in the Electoral College according 
to the rules that had before determined the choice of that body. 
The result, however, which was evidently not wholly a surprise to 
them, did not cause the Republicans to despair. They had no idea, 
as it then appeared, of surrendering the power because of the 
adverse popular verdict. They remembered how Samuel J. Tilden 
had been kept out of the Presidency, when chosen to it, and how 
the people had peaceably acquiesced, and they resolved to repeat 
the operation in the hope of a similar concurrence. Indeed, the 
emergency was one for which there had been careful preparation 
made long in advance. For several years no Republican Govérnor 
of a State, when his chosen successor was a Democrat, had ‘sur- 
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rendered office. Now the reason was made apparent. The gov- 
ernors make up the “lists ” of the electors in the States that are 
to vote for President and Vice-president, which are the credentials 
of their authority. The Republican Governors called only Repub- 
lican electoral candidates together, whether chosen or defeated, and 
their votes went to Washington with official recognition. Thus, 
although Connecticut gave the Democratic Presidential ticket more 
than twenty thousand majority, a Republican Executive, who had 
retained office for two years without even the pretence of an elec- 
tion, so arranged matters that the regularly certified electoral vote 
of that State went forward for the Republican candidates. In 
Nebraska, which gave a Democratic majority, the same thing was 
done through the action of a ‘‘ hold-over” governor there. True, 
the Democratic electors, who were fairly chosen, met in their 
respective States without the required executive ‘‘ lists,” and for- 
warded their decisions to Washington; but as the United States 
Senate, which was Republican, which opens the ballots and an- 
nounces the result, and which had the precedent established in the 
Tilden case that the regularly certified returns could not be gone 
behind and disputed, it was a matter of course that the Republican 
presidential and vice-presidential candidates were declared duly 
elected; and as the acting President, who was a Republican, com- 
manded the army, it was equally easy to have them inaugurated. 
At the same time that the President was voted for, the Demo- 
crats succeeded in electing a majority of the members of the lower 
house of Congress; but that circumstance did not prevent the 
Republicans from making. good their apparently settled determina- 
tion to control every department of the general government. ‘They 
already had the Senate, or upper house of Congress, and by clever 
strategy they possessed themselves of the other house. The Demo- 
crats unconsciously played into their hands. Being naturally in- 
dignant when they realized their adversaries’ scheme for capturing 
the Presidency, they began to talk about forcible resistance, and in 
that way furnished their opponents with aclub for their undoing. It 
was that condition of things that led to the unfortunate “‘ Roanoke 
affair,” as it is known to history, which supplied the Republicans 
with a pretext for the usurpation which they undoubtedly medi- 
tated. Shortly before Congress was to convene, a convention to 
protest against the suspected Republican programme was called to 
meet at Roanoke, which is a Southern city, and a considerable as- 
semblage responded to the call. Fiery speeches and denunciatory 
resolutions, both practically harmless, would have been the only 
outcome of the meeting, as had been the case with many similar 
convocations, if the authorities at Washington had not m Sar to 
assume that this particular gathering premeditated some unlawful 
action, and sent a body of troops to suppress it. A collision, lead- 
ing to the loss of several hundred lives, was the natural, and 
probably anticipated, consequence. At once the cry of “ another 
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rebellion ” was raised, and treasonable designs were attributed to 
leading Democrats. In the midst of the excitement Congress 
assembled, and over forty of its Democratic members, who were 
nearly all from the South and ex-Confederates, on reaching Wash- 
ington were arrested and imprisoned. In their enforced absence 
the House of Representatives was organized with officers and com- 
mittees to suit themselves, by the Republicans who were left in a 
majority. ‘Then came a hurried examination into the cases of the 
accused Representatives, by a committee of their political oppo- 
nents, and on its report, based chiefly on evidence of violent 
but hasty remarks, supported by spies set upon their tracks, they 
were condemned. Congress controls its own membership, and 
ursuant to the precedent established by the Congress known as 
Riaker Reed’s in 1889-90, the condemned men were promptly ex- 
pelled, their seats being given to the candidates, chiefly negroes, 
who had opposed them before the people. and afterwards filed 
notices of contest. In that way the plutocrats came to have both 
a national legislature and a President entirely devoted to their 
interests. 

The conception of the plan of campaign just described was, at 
the time, credited to ex-Speaker Reed, of Maine, who was rewarded 
by being called by President McKinley to the highest seat in his 
cabinet, where he soon acquired the title of the “ Republican Bis- 
marck.” Mr. Reed did not dispute the charge. On the contrary, he 
openly boasted of his share in the achievement. In a speech before 
a Republican Club in the city of Pittsburgh, he declared that ‘‘ we” 
—the Republicans—who, he asserted, were ‘‘ heaven-ordained ” to 
rule the country, ‘‘ have crushed the opposition not only for this 
time, but for all time.” Mr. Reed was right. At the next Presi- 
dential Election, four years later, as the candidate of his party, 
having supplanted Mr. McKinley, he met with no organized oppo- 
sition, electoral tickets not even being nominated against him in 
most of the States. But few votes were cast, the people generally 
taking no part in the election. 

The conditions following the events described were such as might 
have been expected. Let us see what they were. 

First, in matters legislative. Although the McKinley bill had 
been pronounced the ne plus ultra of law-making, it was soon found 
entirely inadequate by its chief supporters and beneficiaries. Under 
its operation pretty nearly all the manufacturing industries of the 
country had passed under the control of combinations called Trusts, 
and these, naturally enough, wished to monopolize their respective 
trades and absorb all their profits. Under the McKinley Act, as 
first passed, there was some foreign competition which operated as 
a check on the prices they wished to impose, and so far interfered 
with their gains. This they protested against. They wanted more 
**protection.” As all the government machinery was now in their 
hands; they had merely to regulate matters to suit themselves. 
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The duties under the McKinley bill were advanced—doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled—to the prohibitive point. Very soon not an 
article manufactured in this country was imported, and foreign 
commerce was practically dead. 

But while the Trusts were happy, complications had arisen that 
greatly embarassed the nation’s rulers. With the stoppage of im. 
ports the government’s revenues ceased. All the time, too, its 
expenses were growing. ‘The Congress that passed the McKinley 
bill spent a billion dollars of the people’s money, but the first one 
under President McKinley raised its appropriations to a billion 
and a half. Many new subsidies and bounties were granted. The 
Treasury became hininnns, and the entire machinery of the State 
would have stopped if the National Banks, under a very plain inti- 
mation of a forced loan, had not come to the rescue. ‘The revenue 
problem became most perplexing. It was solved, in part, by a resort 
to direct taxes, although it is hardly necessary to say that an 
income tax was not among those imposed. The most onerous was 
what was known as the “head tax.” It was a per-capita levy 
averaging $30 to all men over twenty-one years of age—bachelors 
over thirty suffering double assessments—and all women with sepa- 
rate estates. Among the penalties for non-payment was the loss of 
a vote in all national elections. 

But the chief financial dependence of the government proved to 
be a system of licensing that was attributable to the ingenuity of 
Mr. seeing who became one of the Senators from Pennsylva- 
nia, in place of Mr. Quay, when that statesman was made President 
McKinley’s Secretary of the Treasury. Nobody could go into busi- 
ness without obtaining a license. Nobody could build a house ora 
ship, or buy or sell a farm, or open a mine, without first paying for 
the privilege. Everything had to be paid for. Almost any privi- 
lege could be obtained for money. Even lotteries were authorized 
on terms. 

Under these conditions the great manufacturers and the sharehold- 
ers in favored corporations prospered as they had never done before. 
But how was it with the masses? How was it with the laborers? 
While the expenses of living, to say nothing of the head-tax, 
steadily grew with the growth of prices, they found that their 
wages did not increase. On the contrary, a gradual and systematic 
reduction was enforced upon them by employers who naturally 
wished to make all the money they could, and had everything in 
their own hands. Little by little the workingmen felt themselves 
pressed to the earth, until, in utter desperation, and as a last resort 
through the community of their labor organizations, they entered 
upon what is known as the “great strike.” At acertain hour on a 
certain day, every factory wheel ceased to revolve, every loom and 
anvil stopped, every railway car stood still. Business was paralyzed. 
The great army of the employed told their employers that starva- 
tion might as well come in one form as another, and that at last the 
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issue between them was made up. The challenge was accepted, 
and the struggle began. ‘The proprietors hurriedly had laws passed 
against labor organizations; but, although many of their leaders 
were arrested and imprisoned, the rank and file stood firm. Nor 
were the proprietors successful in inducing non-unionist workmen to 
take strikers’ places. or once the labor interest was solid. Then 
it was that the corporations and other employers played their 
tramp card. They had the Chinese non-immigration Act and 
the Act prohibiting labor-importation contracts repealed. At 
the same time great fleets of vessels, loaded to the guards 
with Italians, Hungarians and Russian Jews on one hand, 
and Chinese and other Asiatics on the other, were speed- 
ing across the Atlantic and the Pacific, and soon steady streams 
of cheap foreign workmen were pouring in both from the 
east and the west. As the American workingmen saw their 
places being rapidly taken by aliens, and at last realized the hope- 
lessness of their struggle, a panic seized them, and they threw 
themselves at their former employers’ feet. Those who could do so 
secured situations on any terms, and the rest took to the highways 
as tramps and beggars and thieves. Labor, as a distinct and 
assertive factor in American public affairs, was crushed. 

However, there remained one element that the monopolists had 
reason to fear. ‘The farmers were unsubdued. They embraced 
nearly one-half of the entire population, and the disposition they 
showed was ugly. Although slow to realize the situation, they had 
at last awakened to the danger to themselves and the cause of pop- 
ular government to which they were unalterably attached. Besides 
being jealous of their traditional importance as a ruling class, they 
were, through their Alliances and other associations, now efficiently 
organized and officered. Everything, as it was supposed, pointed 
to a prolonged and bitter contest on their part, when the forces of 
the agriculturists, owing to unlooked-for developments, were sud- 
denly flanked and routed. The decisive move of their opponents, 
although masterly, was simple enough. It was the acquisition of a 
controlling interest in the lands of the country. In view of the 
farmers’ financial condition, the operation was really not difficult. 
Pretty much all the capitalists had to do was to demand payment 
of the three billions’ worth of of farm mortgages they held. That 
demoralized land prices. And then the course of the money market, 
at this crisis, had an important bearing. The success of measures 
to produce ‘‘ cheap money,” which the farmers generally favored, 
caused interest on investments, which had ranged from five to ten per 
cent, suddenly to decline to a point below the ordinary profits 
of husbandry, and turned the attention of people with surpluses to 
the advantages of land-ownership. ‘The farmers found cheap 
money anything but a blessing when other people’s hands, and 
unfriendly hands at that, got it all. 

Prior to this time tillable land had escaped the greed of monop- 
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olists. 'The reason was because its net revenues did not sufficiently 
tempt their avarice. Railroads, mines, oil and gas properties, man- 
ufacturing of one kind and another, and the loaning of money on 
usury, which paid better than ordinary farming, had employed 
their capital. The cultivator of the soil had peaceable possession 
of the ground. But now there was a grand rush on the part of the 
millionaires to acquire landed estates, to be conducted after the 
manner of the Old-World’s baronial possessions. As the title to tne 
acres passed into the hands of the rich, their former working 
proprietors sunk to the condition of tenant servants. When, as 
was often the case, farms were converted into pleasure and hunting 
parks for the edification of Republican autocrats, they had to get 
out of the way for the deer, the buffalo, and the fox. 

But the most potential factors, at this time, in revolutionizing 
land proprietorship, were not private individuals, however rich, but 
great corporations. ‘Che Standard Oil bought up the most of Obio 
and Indiana, as well as large portions of Illinois and Pennsylvania. 
The Sugar ‘Trust acquired nearly the whole of Louisiana. The Cot- 
ton-Oil Trust absorbed the broadest and richest Southern plains, 
while the Lead and the Silver Trusts took in millions of acres 
belonging to the more mountainous regions. The chief land-buyers, 
however, were the railroad companies. These had all consolidated 
in five great combinations, each having a territory to itself, where 
it encountered no competition. Their earnings became enormous, 
and both for political and financial reasons, they decided to invest 
their surplus accumulations in the lands contiguous to their lines. 
A Northeastern combination, with the Boston Maine road as the 
nucleus, secured more than one-half of the soil of New England. 
The New York Central acquired nearly the whole of Northern 
New York, the Adirondacks being set off as a hunting-park and 
pleasure-resort for the officers of the railway company, their families 
and friends. A Northwertern consolidation, of which Henry Villard 
was the moving spirit, grasped the great wheat-fields beyond the Mis- 
sissippi; the Gould system, which dominated transportation through 
the midland strip from ocean to ocean, possessed itself of millions 
upon millions of its choicest acres ; and the Huntington system, to 
the extreme south, gobbled up the most of Texas and other exten- 
sive domains. 

In view of these transformations, it will readily be seen how the 
small landowner and practical farmer, who was accustomed to do 
his own thinking and voting, and who once considered himself 
a political power in the land, has ceased to count, and almost to 
exist. It will also be understood why “Bismarck” Reed, as the 
choice of the moneyed aristocracy, could have a walk-over for the 
Presidency. 

Now a few words as to the leading effects of the McKinley 
system as disclosed in the present condition of things. The im- 
pressions it has made are everywhere deep and conspicuous. 
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In a business aspect it has produced notable changes, and not a 
few for the worse. The greatest sufferers have been the seaboard 
cities that depended upon the foreign trade of which it has deprived 
them. ‘The grass and weeds now grow in many of the down-town 
and formerly busiest streets of New York. As for ten years no 
appropriations have been made for the benefit of its waters—a fact 
largely due to hostility toward the people of New York City 
because of their free-trade principles—its harbor is no longer acces- 
sible for larger vessels. This, however, does not greatly matter, as 
few ships with merchandise now care to visit New York’s wharfs, 
and the great passenger lines have been withdrawn since the rich 
men, in their voyaging to and fro, have taken almost exclusively to 
using their own magnificent family yachts. It is no longer consid- 
ered the proper thing among wealthy people to travel on public 
vessels. 

Nor have the older interior cities been gainers by the change, 
since the railroads and the great Trusts have laid out and built upa 
number of rival towns to suit themselves, which have taken much 
of the country’s business. 

Of course, In the midst of such transmutations, the population, as 
a whole, has not escaped. The most notable effect upon its rela- 
tions has been its further separation into widely divergent classes, 
The rich have grown much richer. The man who, ten years ago, 
was worth one hundred millions now counts his wealth at five 
hundred millions, and in five years more, if he lives that long, will 
be a billionaire. By that time America will have a number of bil- 
lionaires. 

But while the rich have grown richer, the poor have necessarily 
grown poorer. There is just so much property to go round, and as 
a few have much, the rest must put up with little. The inevitable 
counterpart to every Gould or Vanderbilt or Rockefeller is an army 
of penniless tramps. One is as certain as the other. 

That people’s ways of living would shift with their fortunes is a 
natural inference. Such has been the case. The rich have rapidly 
drifted to extravagance and luxuriousness, but, unfortunately for 
this country, a great deai of their money has been spent abroad. 
Going to Europe is now the only fashionable outing among wealthy 
Americans. Many of their families really live there. It is there 
they find the society that suits them, being flavored with sufficient 
royal blood to gratify their aristocratic longings. Unmixed Amer- 
ican is altogether too plebian for their tastes. The American family 
that cannot boast a matrimonial connection with some betitled 
foreign house is scarcely recognized. A wonderful boon have 
Americans been to the Old World’s declining nobility. No wearer 
of a title has been too old or too poor or too blasé to claim a rich 
American bride. Not a few of those fortunate mortals, to share in 
the golden market, have had to sever prior matrimonial bonds, 
which they have beeen quite willing to do. 
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But it has been in the appearance and manners of the people 
that the greatest change is perceptible. Ten years ago it was impos- 
sible to tell a millionaire by his dress or his bearing. Men without 
money carried their heads as high as anybody, and were treated as 
well. Every man seemed to feel that he was an American citizen, 
with a vote that made his influence felt and his personality re- 
spected. Such is no longer the case. The rich now rarely speak 
to the poor. They pass them by unnoticed. The moneyless man 
hangs his head in the presence of Dives. It is easy now to tell the 
size of men’s purses by the clothes they wear. ‘The garments of 
the rich have grown more and more gaudy, with many foreign flips 
and frills, while those of less fortunate beings have shrunk both in 
dimensions and in style. Mechanics and wage-earners wear costumes 
peculiar to themselves, which, it is scarcely necessary to say, are 
remarkably plain. But it is in the outfit and bearing of the farmer 
that the influence of the past ten years is most recognizable. Heis 
no longer the bluff and consequential person who, in coming to 
town or on public occasions, donned a suit quite distinct from his 
working clothes, and whose wife and daughters studied the fashion- 
plates with an interest equal to anybody’s. He now has but one 
cut of garment, whether for market or church, and the costumes of 
the female members of his household have settled down to stereo- 
typed patterns. His manner in public places, or when standing 
hat in hand in the presence of some important capitalist, is cringing 
and awkward. Especially true is this of the younger men. And 
not much wonder. ‘The rising generation has had but few of the 
educational advantages of its predecessors. Parents, as a rule, are 
not able to purchase literary instruction for their children, and the 
State, owing to the subsidies and bounties and pensions it has to 
pay, is too poor to afford any longer a free system of schools for the 

eople. 

. : this condition of things there are some who see much to 
rejoice over. Protectionist journals are especially enthusiastic 
over it. They continually point with pride to the progress of the 
great corporations in enlarging their sway and their resources, and 
never weary in reporting the sayings and doings of their high offi- 
cials. The out-goings and the in-comings, the up-risings and the 
down-sittings, the after-dinner speeches, and the little talks and 
jokes of these mighty potentates, as weil as all the social and domes- 
tic operations of the greater millionaires, however trivial, are chroni- 
cled with a regularity and a fidelity that would hardly be looked for 
in our home journals, even in tracing the movements of the royal 
family. The McKinley bill, which is recognized as being at the 
bottom of the new order of things, and consequently as an era- 
starter, is the subject of continual eulogy. ‘The Magna Charta of 
our own land, and the Declaration of Independence of this country, 
are treated as of small account in comparison. 

The people who see things in this aspect may be right, but I am 
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free to confess that the condition in which I found matters on my 
first visit to this country, ten years ago, when something of the 
simplicity that marked the earlier and less ambitious manners of 
the people, 
‘When men to men were brithers aye’,” 

and the more democratic direction of public affairs were yet to be 
seen, seemed to me to confer by far the larger measure of happiness, 
and promise the more enduring prosperity. Notwithstanding the 
golden halo with which it is invested, I cannot help feeling that the 
present situation in America is best described in the words of the 
poet Goldsmith, when he wrote, 


‘Til fares the land, to —— ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


DonaLD McDonatp (of Scotland). 


IS MENTAL SENILITY A NORMAL CONDITION 
OF HUMAN LIFE ? 


“On ! I never want to live to be old,” said a bright, beautiful 
young girl to me some years ago. So intense was her feeling on 
the subject that she repeated the sentiment over and over, with the 
most soulful earnestness. . 

She, in common with the great majority of mankind, had, 
through observation and education, been led to believe that 
mental senility is the natural and inevitable concomitant of physical 
senility ; and to her, as to everyone, the spectacle of a man in his 
second childhood or dotage, was most pitiable, as well as re- 
volting. 

That it is the necessary sequence of human life to grow old, in the 
broad acceptation of that term, is not only false, but absolutely 
pernicious and demoralizing in its influence. 

According to the rule laid down by our best scientists—a rule 
which appeals to common-sense and logical perception: “If one 
fact is positively inconsistent with a theory, it is as powerful in 
negativing it as five hundred.” 

The theory that all must grow old, lose their buoyancy of spirit, 
their enthusiastic interest in the activities of life, their aspiration 
for mental culture, is positively disproved by the lives of many of 
both sexes. 

Mrs. Somerville, at the age of ninety-two, solved problems in 
Euclid with as much ease as she did at forty. Mrs. Deborah Powers, 
the senior partner in the bank of D. Powers & Son, Lansing- 
berg, in her one-hundredth year, retains the clear, vigorous busi- 
ness capacity which characterized her earlier years ; and besides 
attending to her business as banker, bas established and maintaing 
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a “Home for Old Ladies.” The late John Ericsson, at the age 
of eighty-five, was using his inventive genius with as great 
energy as he did a quarter century ago. David Dudley Field, at 
eighty-five, possesses an intellect as clear, quick, and penetrative 
as in the heyday of physical life. Our honored historian Bancroft, 
who so recently passed away in his ninety-first year, showed 
no sign of mental decrepitude, and, until the last, enjoyed life 
with an inteligent and enthusiastic perception. Wm. E. Glad- 
stone, at the age of eighty-two, not only retains his strong mental 
force, but also the elastic step and graceful vigor of youth. Dr. A, 
Milford Hall, founder of the substantial philosophy in his seventy- 
second year, possesses a genius as keen in its inspirational force, an 
intellect as incisive in its logical energy, and wields a pen as trench- 
ant as at forty ; nor has his vivacity of spirit weakened, or his fresh- 
ness diminished. In fact, he has not yet reached the Rubicon of 
his intellectual prime ; that is, taking the accepted theory that 
there is a period of intellectual prime. Such a transitional crisis is 
not the fiat of Nature, but the result of violated physical and mental 
law. 

We could refer to the lives of hundreds to disprove the theory 
that it is the order of Nature to grow into mentalsenility. Nor isit 
the geniuses and intellectual giants alone that have thus been able 
to preserve strength of mind and youthfulness of spirit to ad- 
vanced age. Many ordinary mortals have kept the machinery of 
mind bright, shining, and strong until life’s close. 

The fact that so many have lived much longer than the allotted 
time of “three score and ten” without becoming old demonstrates - 
the possibility within the reach of all humanity—the normal condi- 
tion of the race ; and being the normal condition, it is a duty in- 
cumbent upon all to strive to attain to it. More, it is a positive 
sin to grow old—a sin against Nature, self, and mankind. 

The primal and ultimate object of life is to grow—to grow con- 
stantly, healthfully, and vigorously, and through this growth to 
round out the individual character and radiate a substantial mental 
force which will incite growth in others. 

Surely it is.a rational and logical deduction that growth of mind, 
year after year continued, must be cumulative, adding strength and 
fulness to the mentality, developing keener perceptions, more 
acute and refined sensibility, more subtile inspirational power, and 
a firmer grasp upon life’s sublime divinities. To quote the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, “While the outward man perishes, the inward 
man is renewed day by day.” 

To be old, in the full import of that word, is to be an unsightly 
ruin, a dismantied and weather-strained hulk, a living-dead being, 
an excrescence and barnacle upon the world’s pulsating life. Such 
an existence is but the culmination of infringement upon the laws 
of organic and mental life. 

In their action the physical and mental are reciprocal, A cheery, 
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sunshiny soul, an energetic mental force, imparts a stimulus to the 
whole organic economy, eliminating the elements of decrepitude 
which tend to lodge in the joints and sinews, and imparts a glow 
and sparkle to the animal life pulsating through every nerve and 
fibre of the body ; while a gloomy, inactive mind lowers the whole 
vital force, rendering it sluggish, thus clogging up and deranging 
the vital functions. 

Anormal play of all the bodily functions communicates an elastic 
impulse to the mind, while morbid or diseased conditions darken 
the soul with clouds and banks of fog, obstruct the machinery of 
mind, and eat out its energies with rust. 

Keeping the body in harmonious action not only prolongs life, 
but also tends to keep the mind cheery, acute, and charged with 
dynamic energy. 

While there is this correspondence or correlated action between 
mind and body, mind can, to a great extent, transcend the influence 
of declining vital powers which comes with advancing years. If 
the vital force be healthy in tone, and normally balanced in its 
action, mind-force can act through the medium of the brain with 
undimmed vigor. 

Growth—constant, healthful growth—is the law impressed upon 
mind, but growth is essentially the result of action ; and in the 
twosimple words, normal action, is embodied the grand philosophy 
of life—the secret of perennial freshness. 

Just because people cease to take an active interest in life’s duties 
and responsibilities—because they cease to keep step with the march 
of mind—to join enthusiastically in the world’s great work, do they 

lide into mental senility—become broken and useless vessels. 

henever people begin to excuse themselves from such and such 
duties or amusements, from wearing such and such colors, such 
and such styles of dress, on the plea that they are growing old— 
that moment they enter their names on the register of mental 
senility. When the mechanic, farmer, artisan, professional or 
literary man retires from active duty to “secure rest and enjoy- 
ment” for the “remainder of his days,” he turns the hands on 
the dial-plate of life far toward the midnight hour. 

Not only this, but he fails of the enjoyment he so confidently 
expects. Enjoyment and inaction are not bosom friends, but sworn 
enemies. It is the determinate law of Nature that enjoyment 
comes only through activity of body and mind. Enjoyment is 
the ordained reward of normal action—the natural incentive to it. 

The record of those who have lived to advanced years, with the 
mind’s power still clear, active, and forceful, was of those whose life 
was one of healthy activity; a never-ceasing delight in their chosen 
vocation. Thus, history confirms the deductions of science, that 
a continuous normal activity is essential to enjoyment, to mental 
vigor, to longevity. 

As a general thing, when people advance in years, they gradually 
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give up one duty, one pleasure, one activity, after another, not 
because inclination impels them, but simply because the calendar 
indicates that they are on the shady side of life ; and custom 
then demands that all youthful proclivities must be checked, 
all avocations and amusements which necessitate youthful fervor 
must be abandoned. Only the stern, stately, solemn regulation- 
duties which this regal authority has marked out as “proper for 
old age” must engage the soul’s energies. 

Why should human beings on account of advanced years be pro- 
hibited from participating in any amusement or occupation, in any 
physical or mental activity to which their natural trend of impulse 
would lead them ? 

There is no requisition for such prohibition, either in natural or 
ethical law. Not only this ; it isa positive moral duty to foster the 
rapturous, glowing impulses of youth, the warmth of its imagina- 
tive force, its enthusiastic love of existence, of the varied and 
bountiful gifts of Nature. Such healthful vivacity of mind tends 
to invigorate and develop the physical powers as well as to quicken 
the whole mentality into stronger, purer energy, and, as a necessary 
concomitant, a higher and more intense enjoyment. ; 

The silly, tyrannical edict of the czar Fashion, that there must 
be a great gulf maintained between youth and advanced age in the 
expression of feelings and pleasures, in the avocations pursued, has 
cursed the world quite long enough. Down to the minutest details 
of living we find this imperious power turning the mind’s current 
from its natural channel. Even the cut and color of the clothes 
must be such as to proclaim to the world that the individual is 
far on the road to senility. Such constant reminders of youth’s 
departing footsteps must cop ypaisf have the effect of compressing 
the elastic elements of soul and molding them into abnormal forms. 
Custom demands that sombre black, gray, and brown are the hues 
that must mark the mile-stones on life’s downward slopes. 

Color has a most decisive power to impress the feelings, especially 
of those who'through fine organic structure are susceptible to 
subjective and objective influences. 

Assuredly, if anyone needs the inspiring influence of bright, 
cheery colors, itis the old in years. Youth, with its bounding 
animal life, its exuberance of soul, can better by far carry the sub- 
dued and sombre hues. 

We are not by any means advocating the idea that persons of 
advanced years should affect the friskiness or impulsive activity 

-of youth, or try by dress and manner to make themselves appear 
young. What we mean to assert is, that there should be no re- 
striction upon the full expression of healthful inclination; that no 
one should allow the lash of custom or popular prejudice to drive 
him against his better judgment, and force him into conditions 
which Nature never designed ; and that he should by every rational 
means strive to preserve the freshness of youth, cultivate and 
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strengthen youthful impulse, just as he would the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual powers. 

If people had a full and comprehensive knowledge of how much 
the preservation of youthful feeling conduced to health of body and 
mfnd, and if this knowledge was practically embodied in all the 
activities of life, there would be a marked increase in the longevity 
of the race, in physical vigor, in mental development. But so 
prevalent has become the belief that it is the fixed and determinate 
fate of humanity to “‘ grow old” as the calendar records “three 
score and ten,” that no effort is made to keep the soul perennially 
green. So custom draws the great mass of Terentia along in its 
current into the great social ocean where all individuality is lost. 

Even so strong a reasoner and keen observer as Ruskin concedes 
that ‘‘ esthetic emotion which comes through the sensuous soon 
grows torpid and dull. ... After the autumn of life draws 
on, the medium between man and Nature—between the soul and 
external things—must be through the intellectual.” This statement 
is not only contrary to the demonstrations of science, but also in 
diametric opposition to the experience of many, who, through nor- 
mal means, have kept the juices of youth pulsating through the 
channels of the soul until life’s close. 

In the very nature of organized mentality it is an utter impossi- 
bility for the intellect, in and of itself, to perceive and enjoy beauty 
or any other property of external nature or of the world of mind. 
All perceptions must necessarily come through the emotions, in- 
stincts, and propensities of the mental make-up. They are the 
medium between man and external nature, between man and his 
fellows. 

The sole function of the intellect is to analyze and weigh facts 
or evidence adduced by the senses, emotioas, and instincts ; and 
just in accordance with the balance or relative power of these will 
the intellect be influenced in its judgment. ow illogical then 
the statement of Ruskin: ‘‘Though the sensuous imagination 
passes into the yellow leaf as the autumn of life draws on, still 
the beautiful, having secured for itself a retreat in the intellect, 
naturally passes into immortality along with it.” 

If an individual has lost the power of the sensuous imagination 
and still enjoys the beautiful, it is because memory still retains the 
image graven there in the freshness of youth. Intellect, without 
the vivifying power of the feelings and the motor force of the pro- 

ensities, would be but an impotent element. Man must feel before 
intellect can act. 

Intellect cannot per se wander forth into the broad realms of 
mind or matter, and with intuitive ee gather in the golden 
grain of poetical or scientific truth. This can only be descried 


through the perception of the sentiments and feelings ; the imagin- 
ation being the som force which grasps the unseen in the ethical, 
social, and scienti 


ec world. How essential then, not only for health 
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of body, but for intellectual growth, that the ‘‘ sensuous imagina- 
tion,” the emotional power, be kept active and fresh through natural 
law ! 

‘«The fountain of perpetual youth,” for which the soul in all ages 
has instinctively longed and prayed, is not a myth—a false image— 
but a glorious verity bubbling up very near to Nature’s heart. 
But alas! how few there be who find it, for the paths of foolish and 
superstitious custom, so perpetually trod by the human race, lead for- 
ever from it. 

Verily, in this age, when science with no uncertain light is un- 
folding the simple, beautiful, and comprehensive laws which govern 
life and health, revealing the reciprocal relation between mind and 
body, it is time the human is rising to the full stature of selfhood, 
and developing an individual force which will shiver the fetters im- 
pate by a senseless custom, thus rightfully earning the title to the 

eaven of freedom. But in this, as in all revolutions of a true in- 
dividual life, the shackles will not suddenly be broken. Humanity 
advances by slow and gradual processes, not by sudden leaps. 

Year by year the innovating force of knowledge and progress is 
filing down the links welded by ignorance and superstition, thus 
paving the way for the coming man and woman, who, with regal 
step, will walk down life’s declivity, every lineament of face and pose 
of body indicating vigor of mentality and —. of spirit. 

ARGARET 8. ORGAN. 
NEw York. 


THAT DAY IN JUNE. 


WHEN first the early April hills 
Are, lute-like, strung with shining rills, 
Whose merry tinkling faintly thrills 
The vales below ; 
And when the mystic emerald blood— 
That secret, subtle, silent flood— 
Through every tiny, tender bud 
Begins to flow ; 
Then, too, my pulses wake anew, 
Because one gift is held for you 
In the soft sunshine, wind, and dew, 
And that sweet tune. 
For know you not the warm beam glows, 
And that the soft wind only blows, 
That you may wear a “full-blown rose,” 
That day in June? 


JAMES McCARROLL. 
New YORE. 
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SIGNORA PENELOPE. 
A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


GREEN is the river as it runs smoothly and swiftly past the tall 
stone Lung’ Arno of Pisa. ‘The tourist’s head is so full of inclined 
campaniles, carroccio’s, feudal banners, and Campo Santos, that 
he has no storage-room left for the quiet pictures that beset the eye 
of the resident; his life is so full of Baedecker, Murray, Cook’s 
tickets, and galleries in which probably the frames seemed to him 
as impressive as the sublime old masterpieces, that he cannot bring 
himself to believe that Pisa, Florence, Genoa, Venice, Rome, are 
places where lives are lived out noiselessly, children born and old 
men buried, hearts gladdened and hearts broken, just as though the 
tourist had never been. 

On the Lung’ Arno of Pisa stands a home—no matter where—in- 
habited twelve years ago by a venerable virgin, Signora Penelope. 
What had she been in her days of grandeur? What palazzo had 
proudly reared her? Strange old-fashioned silks, odd, broken 
ornaments, a certain vestal coquetry in spite of seared old hands, 
suspiciously luminous complexion, and curls that seemed to tell of 
the silkworm as their original rightful wearer, marked her out as 
aristocratic but déchue, yes—terribly; and the plaintive way in 
which she accepted a boarder was also worth notice as indicative of 
ancient splendor. 

For my part I abhorred the good dame. I was only twelve years 
old, and read Jules Verne with perfect faith. America had not 
robbed me of my childhood. Iwas not bald, nor thought of dollars 
before my time. I had just visited every cranny of the moon a few 
days before I was penned in that unlucky boarding-house. The 
Signora would have thought such unusual trips very unseemly but 
that my guide-book was in French, and thus reminded her doubt- 
less of the fair days of her youth, of boarding-schools—perhaps in 
far-off France—so far tothe home-loving Italian !—of some little 
romance of her own, may be; otherwise what could have accounted 
for such a miracle of tolerance? A dashing young officer of the 
infantry stayed in her house, and he madea great deal of me—more 
than was good for me, growled Signora Penelope. And many times 
I told him in strict confidence that had I been poor Ulysses she 
would never have left Ithaca to disgrace me publicly in Pisa, after 
my death, by keeping a boarding-house and wearing questionable 
curls. He laughed merrily and tried in vain to impress on my 
mind that she was unmarried, and no ex-queen. In spite of his 
good-natured efforts, memories of her and the old swineherd would 
visit my brain, and then Ulysses, sly and bold, yet so dishonored, 
became an object of the sincerest pity. I never have been able to 
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think with pleasure of the fair, faithful wife of the cunning king, 
just because of Signora Penelope of Pisa. 

Yet one regular inmate of the house has remained undescribed— 
a little dog—a veritable nightmare, large-eyed, shaggy-eared, tail 
always dragging on his left side, loaded down with scraps of colored 
wool, cotton thread, and treasures from the Signora’s venerable 
work-basket. But he was the true lord of the house. He was 
petted by the Signora Penelopeand kindly glanced at by the officer, 
cordially hated by me, and identified mentally, from sheer malice, 
thanks to a vast stretch of the imagination, with the big dog that 
became after death a satellite of the moon when expelled from the 

rojectile-sleeping-and-buffet-car of the lunar explorers. Ah, 
Seles Verne, vicious Frenchman, what wicked thoughts in young 
readers will you not have to answer for on the judgment day ! 

But why am I telling you all this ?—just to while away my time 
and intrude on yours? 

Ah! the dwarfish brute, the little Cesare—Cesar in good earnest— 
is the passive centre of a romance—just a foolish little story that I 
cannot bring myself to forget. Signora Penelope, twenty-eight 

ears before the time I knew her, or, rather, loathed her, was a 

eautiful dark-eyed girl. Of her past we know almost nothing—just 
that her father had been wealthy—not in Pisa, no matter where. 
Early sorrow had entered her light girl’s heart; love had opened the 
door. What ?—what?—that shining complexion—those creased 
hands—the discolored silk curls! Hush! Do not commit. sac- 
_Tilege! That is only a sepulchre. Once a living, warm girl’s heart, 
happy, clear brow, deep eyes with the possibilities of queendom in 
them, lips timid, yet so rosy-red—oh, that what was fair could but 
have died, left nothing repulsive behind, not slowly changed into 
what inspires even doubts of the beautiful and exalted! Her father’s 
had been a patriotic heart—but a rash hand. 

One night a blue-eyed, tall young man was strolling down a shady 
walk in a beautiful public park, and the moonlight came drifting 
down through the shining branches of the laurel-trees, and fell at 
their feet in islands of unstained white, quivering in a sea of un- 
certain shade. Happy was he; and yet his step was very, very slow 
—like that of a mourner near a grave—a condemned towards the 
scaffold. Banish the bat-like thoughts and ominous doubts! See! 
—look again! Ah! a young girl is by his side, her arm closely wound 
in his. What foolish fancies! Happy indeed! Look! Now they 
stand still, he sees that there is no one near, he stoops to kiss her on 
the brow, and then—then on the red— Oh! ashriek, a quick strug- 
gle for life,the young man bleeding, stretched out in the flecked light 
and shade, the angry assassin dragging the wildly sobbing girl away, 
bidding her be still at once. What the white moon has not wit- 
nessed !—and yet, she is not one bit disturbed ! Calmly she contin- 
ued to look down on the park and to fill it with cool, fragrant mys- 
tery. 
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The ruffianly assailant was—a gentleman, the girl’s father; her 
lover, an Austrian officer—the story is told. All is plain. Her 
father did not try to save his life. e joined in a desperate plot 
that he might die nobly in poor Italy’s behalf, as he fancied. His 
wish was fulfilled, but his daughter was left heartless, loverless, 
helpless. Oh, the crime of that rash, rash hand ! 

Years went by. Who can tell how? She existed—nomore. A 
boarding-house ! What a kingdom, to be sure, instead of a brave 
man’s heart! She administered it, however, with the courage of a 
resigned despair. What cared she if her hands grew ugly, if her 
face was marred ? And yet, sudden fancies would come: she could 
believe him back again, facing her, his hands almost on both her 
shoulders, and a coquettish air would be assumed unconsciously, an 
attitude of reluctant surrender—oh, so out of keeping with what 
she seemed ! 

And then, that officer! He was just a young man, a stranger. 
She thought he looked like one—-one dead long ago; so she had 
tended him through a desperate illness with all the faithfulness 
that a loving woman can display. She rose to the emergency, and 
was a sick-room heroine fora few weeks, and then she relapsed into 
the old ignoble life of kitchen, false hair, old, patched, greasy silks, 
and little Cesare, and once ina year or so a ride in a fiacchero to 
the park, with little Cesare in her lap and the officer opposite. 
And he, the brisk, handsome soldier, continued to stay therealthough 
his ignobler side had long felt a little ashamed of his quarters. His 
orderly blacked his shoes, beat his coat, and patted Cesare ; and 
Signora Penelope tried to treat-him with becoming contemptuous 
civility. I, for my part. had left on a trip to the centre of the earth 
With Jules Verne. 

Since then many, many changes have come. Little Cesare is 
dethroned—his empire scattered to the winds. The young officer— 
I have forgotten his name ; only his picture remains, and I often 
wonder where he is now. But Signora Penelope, she is no longer 
old. In the Campo Santo rests the tomb of flesh in which was 
prisoned the poor cramped soul. Ah, Penelope no longer! now 
perhaps a radiant spirit—no more false curls—little Cesare perhaps 
—and, oh! the presence of the man she loved and loves, Austrian 
no more, now at heart a good Itahan, a child of Dante—and God— 
God over all. 

NorRMAN DE LaGutTRY. 
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TOM’ S CONFESSION. 


Tom THORNTON’S cradle was a primitive affair made from a dry- 
goods box, with uneven rockers. The cabin floor was of rough 
slabs with yawning intervals between them, through which the dust 
raised by pigs and chickens under the house often rose disagreeably, 
It was not a cradle to inspire poetic fancies or gentle aspirations in 
the baby breast ; but outside the house, even then, little ‘Tom, as he 
alternately sucked his left big toe and his mother’s breast, viewed a 

leasant landscape. The tall, green pines towered far beyond his 
imit of view from the doorway, but their unbroken moaning came 
soothingly to his baby ears. Birds flitted across the doorway, cattle 
lingered afternoons upon the green barrens lashing flies with their 
long, tufted tails, while the billowy, interminable sea of wire-grass 
swayed and heaved in the wind likea summer sea. 

Tom was a wire-grass baby, the child of poor cracker parents. 
He was born with the grass between his toes, but somewhere in the 
gentle heart that beat beneath his dirty white little shirt wasa germ 
of refinement, likea pearl in an oyster, or a diamond in aclod of 
coal, and this finer bit of nature was the cross that Tom bore all his 
life. He knew not then what hurt him so often ; possibly he never 
knew. His mother, who, as she said, in unpunctuated indignation, 
‘‘couldn’t ’tend to the young un an’ cook an’ wash an’ wait on a 
drunk man all to once,” was apt to be spasmodic in rocking the 
cradle, and‘ her lullaby songs were not always pleasant to the big- 
eyed, white-haired boy who wanted to listen to the pines, , 

Tom got a bad start. He was handicapped from his birth, and 
life was no better for him after he pes over the sides of his 
cradle and began to play around with other children. His eyes were 
large and soft, his ways gentle and kind ; so his rougher compan- 
ions called him ‘* Baby,” and gave him such treatment as the name 
would inevitably inspire in the breasts of tyrannical childhood. 
Tom—gentle, slow, tender-hearted, paunchy Tom—couldn’t under- 
stand it, and when he was hurt by their ‘‘ fun” he only cried, and 
they danced about him shouting “ Baby, Baby!” His parents were 
ashamed of him. He was destined, they feared, to bring disgrace 
on a family whose women were ‘‘all ladies if they did chaw and 
dip,” and whose men would ‘“‘fight at the drop of hat, lick their 
weight in wild cats, or tackle a circle saw.” They could see nothing 
— in the gentle, smiling, tender-hearted boy. Later on in life 

om looked back upon those days with pity, even as he stood in the 
shadow of the gallows, for the inoffensive, self-sacrificing, little 
fellow he had been. 

Tom’s brother and playmate was only a year older than himself, 
for children come rapidly to the pine-woods crackers, This brother 
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was a big, rough, overbearing dictator; his parents were proud of 
him, and far and wide he was called ‘‘ Mannie,” with an admiring 
accent on the first syllable. 

Tom loved books, pictures, and nature. 

Mannie loved boisterous fun and the girls. 

There were few books for Tom, but such as they were he devoured 
them all—an old Bible, the Arabian Nights, Robinson Crusoe, a 
Smith’s grammar, and the fragment of an Indian novel that left 
Tom in painful anxiety as to the fateof the beautiful captive white 
maiden in the hands of the red demons of the forest. 

He was learning to write during a three-months’ summer free 
school, but the teacher foolishly turned ‘‘ informer” on some of his 
anti-revenue patrons in the whiskey business, and mysteriously dis- 
appeared before the term was out, and before Tom had mastered 
the art of penmanship. 

Mannie, however, cared nothing for books. He was a local favor- 
ite among the young, and the old promised great things for him. 
Every girl except one claimed him for her sweetheart, the boys 
obeyed and served him, and the teacher permitted him to study or 
play at his pleasure. He could “ whip ” any two boys of his size, 
and was the best runner and swimmer for miles around ; could 
smoke more pipes, swear louder, and drink deeper than any other 
man in the county. His fame so impressed old Daniel Burks, the 
high sheriff, that le was at once made a deputy with the understand- 
ing that in time he would succeed to the office himself. 

So matters stood when Sadie Kelly broke off her long-standing 
engagement with Tom, and began to keep company with Mannie. 
Tom was so slow—earnest, quick, and tender, it is true, but his 
cheeks were pale, he coughed oftener now, and Sadie cruelly jested 
that it was too much like sitting up witha sick man. For Sadie 
was a strong pink-and-freckled beauty who liked life and noisy 
gayety almost as well as Mannie did. So she threw over Tom, the 

aby, and took up with Mannie, and everybody said she was a very 
sensible girl. 

About this time Sam Catchings, the United States deputy mar- 
shal, was murdered. His body, mangled with many buckshot, was 
found beside the lonely country road out near the Thornton place. 

Tom, to everybody’s astonishment, was first arrested. It was 
proven at the inquest that he had been out possum hunting that 
night with his dogs and gun, and he acted so strangely and gave 
such agitated, contradictory answers when questioned by the officers 
that at the inquest he was refused bail and locked up to await trial. 

It seemed impossible that Tom—slow, dreamy, good-natured, lazy 
Tom—could have committed the terrible crime; but the clue 
against him, it was discovered, was quite accidentally furnished 
by his own brother, and must therefore have been a very strong 
one. 

So Tom was held for a time, 
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Then one day Tom was released by the United States authori- 
ties with a very pretty apology for the injustice done him, and as 
he was leaving the jail he passed his brother Mannie coming in 
heavily ironed. 

Mannie was proven guilty and sentenced to be hanged. While 
he was awaiting the day set for his execution Tom was dying 
rapidly with consumption. It was the first thing he had ever 
been in any hurry about, his neighbors said; but Mannie would 
beat him to the graveyard. 

Sadie came to see ‘l'om one day, but he sent word out to her 
that it would be better for her to visit Mannie, and she went 
away weeping. 

Then Tom began to think. His life had been one of sacrifice, of 
unmerited suffering ; his death would be no more than the fall of 
an unripe apple with a worm at its heart. He loved all the world 
in the abstract. The one selfish love of his life had failed him. 
Nobody cared for him ; life held nothing for him; he had as well 
die. It ought to be very easy to him, since he had never more than 
half lived. Now, he mused, it was different with Mannie. He 
was young, and brave, and strong. Life was sweet, and held years 
of joy for him. 

Tom then slept a while, and when he awoke he sent for a magis- 
trate and made a confession under oath that he had murdered the 
United States marshal because he believed the officer was coming to 
arrest his father for running an illicit distillery. 

The magistrate recorded the oath with the grave, imperturbable 
face, pompous manner, and ignorant disregard for grammar and 
orthography so inevitable in the wire-grass officer, and it was at 
once carried up to the proper authorities. 

Then Tom slept sweeter than ever, and began to get well. He had 
made the confession believing that death was very near. Now he 
rallied under the belief that he had saved Mannie for Sadie, and 
that the two would be happy during a long, blissful married life. 

So Tom rallied, grew stronger and stronger while the authorities 
were investigating his confession. 

‘* He’ll soon be well enough to hang,” said the neighbors ; “and,” 
they added, ‘“the darned fool deserves it.” __ 

Poor Tom! He was again doomed to disappointment. Even 
death turned from him, chased away by love, perhaps; for Sadie 
was all this time working faithfully for him. 

His ‘‘ confession ” was thrown out. The evidence against Mannie 
was too strong. On learning of Tom’s effort to assume the crime, 
Mannie in turn made a confession. His death sentence was then 
commuted to imprisonment for life. 

Tom was therefore compelled to live. It was really all he could 
do in honor, and Tom was avery honorable young fellow. 

His heart hardened against Sadie, however, when he came to 
know that it was upon her voluntary testimony that Mannie was 
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first arrested. He forgave her in time, though ; pitied her for a 
long time in his tender heart ; then in his own slow, easy, earnest 
way began to court her again—and it was all right at last. 
RoBERT YULEE ToomBs. 
Curcaco, Inn. 
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SPENDING abroad these varied Autumn days, 
Their melancholy legend I deny. 
They hold a vanished treasure I will seek, 
And follow on their track of mystic hopes. 
While watching in this atmosphere, I prove 
The form of beauty changes, not its soul. 
When with the Spring, the flying feet of youth, 
Spurning the present as it passed, and me! 
Let me forget the foolish, vain belief 
That, then the world was mere environment 
To frame my wishes and my happiness ! 
Now, in the autumn of my days, the sense 
Of beauty comes not at my will or wish ; 
I offer Autumn simple homage now. 
The eddies whirling, rustling in my path, 
Lure me like sprites, and from the leaves a voice : 
‘Say not our lesson is decay ; we fall, 
And see, the naked trees in beauty lift 
Their delicate tracery against the sky. 
On the pale verdure of the grass we spread 
A shining web of scarlet, bronze, and gold ; 
When the rain comes, the oaks uphold us still.” 
November’s clouds without a shadow rise, 
The purple mountains of its airy sphere, 
And all my purpose waits upon them there. 
Day fades a rose over the darkening sea, 
And from the amber sky clear twilight falls, 
The orange woods grow black, and I go forth, 
And as I go, the noiseless airs pass by, 
And touch me like the petals of a flower ; 
The cricket chirps me in the warm, dry sod, 
Drowsy, and I would pipe a cheery strain ; 
But from the pines I hear the call of night, 
And round the quiet earth the stars wheel up 
With me eternal, and I stay beneath, 
Until I fade into the fading plain. 
ELIZABETH STODDARD, 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH HAYTI? 


THEORY without practical demonstration is not easily to be dis- 
tinguished from fanciful speculation. In all this theorizing for the 
discovery of a scheme that shall solve the negro question, Hayti, 
us an illustration of independent colonization, seems overlooked, 
The advocates of independent colonization professedly believe that, 
if our Afro-Americans could be removed from the severe limitations 
inseparable upon association with the white race, they would give an 
example of good citizenship—an illustration of self-government and 
capable administration of affairs. Such seem to have forgotten 
Hayti, her unhappy history, and the depressing outlook for her 
future as a distinct negro nationality. 

Hayti is now in the eighty-seventh year of her independence. She 
is the Black Man’s Republic, the one spot in the New World where he 
is lord and master— where the white man plays second fiddle, if he 
may have a fiddle at all. According to the constitution of Hayti, 
‘¢ Never again shall a colonist or a European set his foot on these 
shores with the title of master or proprietor.” In Hayti the Negro 
is separated from all that engenders and inflames antagonism 
betweén him and the white race. He is umpire. Having once rid 
the island of the hated master-class, and soaked her soil with -the 
blood of such as could not escape from her shores, he has held the 
situation. ‘‘ Hayti, alone, against a hostile world.” 

_ Few are the tourists who visit Hayti. The reading of Sir 
Spencer St. John’s ‘“‘ The Black Republic” and French’s ‘ West 
Indies” will hardly stimulate the desire to visit Port-au-Prince, 
the capital. ‘‘ Hayti,” says a recent writer in the London Saturday 
Review, “has a peculiar interest for the United States. It is a 
finished and full-blown example of what emancipation accompanied 
with enfranchisement has prepared for the Southern States.” That 
illustrates the general tone of the English press upon the subject. 
The press of the United States would emphasize to the American 
= the fact that the ports of Hayti command the gateway to the 

‘anama and the Nicaragua Canals; that they are on the highway 
of South American commerce, and that of the Caribbean Sea; that 
the United States has no foothold in the West Indies ; and that, if 
there is anything in the Monroe Doctrine, the sooner we get a foot- 
hold at least the better. The demand for a coaling station at the 
Mole San Nichola grows more and more imperative. And so we 
have been led to have a certain interest in Hayti, ignoring perhaps 
the lesson she can best teach: the result of independent negro- 
colonization. 

In all her history, from the time Columbus made the first settle- 
ment of the white man in the New World upon her shore, Hayti 
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(San Domingo) has been a hot-bed of revolution. Race hatred has 
shaped her destiny. And now that she is delivered from collision 
with “the master-class,” she finds in the unceasing collision 
between her blacks and her mulattoes, that peace is as far off as 
ever. Deliverance from what was considered the giant obstacle in 
the progress of the race only made room for a legion of new 
obstacles to that progress. 

When the French Revolution broke out, and France, without a 
thought of the effect upon her West Indian Colonies, shouted her 
proclamation of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, San Domingo 
was the most prosperous of her colonies—the gem of the Bourbon 
crown. Its revenue was enormous and increasing. ‘he four hun- 
dred thousand slaves who cultivated its sugar and coffee plantations 
were in complete subjugation. It required an importation of some 
twenty-five thousand slaves annually, we are told, to fill the gap 
made by the “ murderous cultivation of sugar.” Fine roads crossed 
the island ; luxurious villas were the tropical homes of the Creole 
planters, who spent much of their time in Paris ; well-built forts 
covered the harbors. Slavery was the basis of the material prosperity 
of the island. 

Since the expulsion of the master-class, compulsory labor has dis- 
appeared, and with it agricultural industry. Such a thing as sys- 
tematized industry, unless we except that of warfare, is unknown. 
A cocoanut and a banana tree is sufficient for the contentment of . 
the average negro peasant in the tropics. The production of sugar 
has been largely if not wholly abandoned. Gathering coffee, self- 
sown by the trees growing wild in the mountains, gives a certain 
occupation to the peasantry, who spend a whole day in carrying 
their handful to the dealers. As they will not take the pains to 
clean it properly, it brings a third of what it should. The old 
French roads are iti ruins, owing largely to the devastation of civil 
war. Nothing is left of the fine villas. The history of Hayti’s 
towns is in the number of times they have been reduced to ashes. 
* Pays de barbares,” said Napoleon I. of Hayti, and he had never 
landed at Port-au-Prince. 

What is the matter with Hayti ? 

‘* Very few white people,” says a leader of the Afro-Americans, 
*‘are capable of passing fair judgment upon us as a race, as the large 
majority of them do not associate with us at all.” With this state- 
ment in mind, and admitting its truth, it is but fair that represent- 
ative Haytians should answer the above question. During my 
recent visit to Port-au-Prince, when exceptional opportunity was 
given me for a study of political and social undercurrents, I asked 
the question of Haytians whose answers would be of value. 

* The truth is this,” said a well-to-do Haytian, an absentee from 
the island a greater part of the year, his family residing in Paris, 
*‘ the government of Haytiisa military despotism. It goes by another 
name, The President is in fact the Czar, He can throw into prison 
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and execute, and give no explanation—something to which all our 
Presidents have been addicted. Naturally the most of them, all but 
three or four, have been shot or exiled. Never since Toussaint 
Ouverture has there been the grand leader, and Toussaint l’Ouver- 
ture, as you may have noted, is not much eulogized in Hayti. A 
war ship has at last been named after him ; that is something ; but 
Dessalines is Hayti’s hero, rather than Toussaint l’Ouverture. 
Some question if he did not needlessly involve us in the war with 
France, which resulted in our independence—deploring that result. 
Our trouble is in our leaders, or rather, our need of a grand leader, 
a man who can prove if we have any cohesive force among us.” 

‘Don’t you see that revolutions are the only things that pay in 
Hayti? ‘To get the control of the treasury spigot is worth risking 
a good deal. Unless one can secure an appointment under the 
government there is little chance for a Haytian to get rich here. If 
a government official can lay by something, and then invest in a 
revolution, he has found the way to fortune, unless his faction brings 
up in a line for the soldiers to try their aim upon—capital offenders 
are shot outside the cemetery wall and buried outside. There are 
always conspiracies that one can invest in—quite a choice, as a 
rule. The ‘outs’ are always conspiring against the ‘ ins.’ 

One rule regulates every administration: Plwmez la mais 
prenez garde qu elle ne crie.? Perhaps Hyppolite will bring in a 
change .for the better... Unscrupulous greed and petty ambition 

‘are at the root of Hayti’s troubles.” 

‘*The evil is in the model we imitate. Had the United States 
been our prototype, things would have been different. We are a 
caricature of France, even in our revolutions. France has had 
twenty cabinets in twenty-five years ; France is unstable in govern- 
ment ; France is revolutionary: and are we not the child of France? 
It would be well if the Haytians, who pride themselves on this fan- 
cied resemblance—and they are in the great majority—could be made 
to see the fundamental contrast between France and Hayti (one 
making our claim to resemblance absurd), the contrast between the 
peasantry of the two countries, and upon which the future of the 
two cquntries may be safely predicted. The peasantry of France 
are a thrifty, industrious, land-getting class. One-third of France 
belongs to them already. Their gift for saving, it has been said, 
becomes a moral law. Without a wise and humane system of com: 
pulsory labor, cur peasantry will never beindustrious. Boyer tried: 
compelling them to labor at least five days in the week. He drove 
them to the field, on his own plantations, with sword and bayonet. 
The negro makes a despotic master, far more severe than a white 
man. Boyer was deposed by the young men of the country, and is 
called a tyrant, as any man will be who attempts to establish sys- 
tematized labor. 

‘* You must see a grand review on the Champs de Mars some Sun- 
day morning, the officers in their flashy French uniforms giving 
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orders in barbarous Creole to the barefooted, ragged rank-and-file 
made up of the peasantry, who have been forcibly conscripted and are 
wretchedly paid if paid at all, if you would get at the root of the 
trouble of Hayti.” 

It was a zealous missionary who said: 

‘“‘Hayti has been boycotted by Protestantism. Within the last 
fifty years she has had a few Protestant missions—few as compared 
with her needs. They have had feeble support. Branded as ‘the 
bastard republic’ Hayti has been left to the Church of Rome almost 
entirely. Rome has latinized the Haytian as France has frenchified 
him. This combination of influences explains much.” 

‘‘ Hayti has no trouble that time will not remove,” said a schol- 
arly prelate. “She is but paying the price of her national sover- 
eignity. She is working her way to self-government, as did the 
nations of Europe, through internecine strife. Not until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century did England arrive at anything like 
satisfactory self-government. After the breaking up of the Roman 
empire the people of Europe were for centuries in a state of revolu- 
tion. The problem of self-government is not easily mastered. 
Certainly not by a* people descended from slaves and barbarians. 
No comparison should be made between the development of such a 
people in self-government, and one like the United States, with 
seventeen centuries of England’s civilization inits heredity. Then 
from the first Hayti has been the prey of foreign adventurers— 
meddlers in her affairs, scheming diplomats, vultures for her 
destruction. Give Hayti time; she is not shut out from the scheme 
of evolution, She will yet prove to the world the inherent capabil- 
ity of the African to progress and maintain a stable government. 
The stage of warfare must be succeeded by one of agricultural de- 
velopment.” 

All of Hayti’s ills, with some, could be traced to her climate. 
Others found the source in the exclusion of foreigners from holding 
office and real estate. It was a mistake, said these, to shut out white 
capital and energy; the infusion of white blood would be the anti- 
dote for revolution, and bring about the development of the hidden 
resources of the Island, the copper, iron, and salt mines ; possibly 
there are gold mines. There was protest against the law relating 
to prospecting for metals, a law intended to prevent discovery by the 
white man; for would not discovery of gold in Hayti result in the in- 
vasion of white capitalists ? New York traders were held by some 
to be responsible for the revolutionary outbreaks. When they could . 
not manipulate an administration, they would contrive to under- 
mine it. An old ex-senator, living in seclusion, held the decided 
opinion that things would be no better till the old colonial system 
of "  gemaaae was abandoned. It was too despotic for a free re- 
public. 

It was a rich mulatto, the typical fast young man of Port-au- 
Prince, who shrugged his shoulders at the question, and gave a 
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long, low, musical whistle. Hayti’s troubles did not burden him, 
Why did anyone care to know their cause ? 

** Hayti walks on one foot,” said he, “and that foot is lame. While 
blacks and mulattoes hate each other as they do, things will go on 
as ever—worse if anything.” He helped us to understand the two 
leading parties in Haytian politics—the Nationals and the Liberals, 
The former would keep the mulatto out of affairs; the Liberals 
would give him fair ap Hyppolite was trying to harmonize the 
two. Both Nationals and Liberals were divided into the two new 
parties (then awaiting names). One of these favored French as- 
cendency in the Island, the other inclined to United States influ- 
ence, some daring even to whisper a wish for a protectorate. .... 
The canal or canals would be opened in time. France would 
never submit to be crowded out of Hayti by the United States.” 

It was a custom in ancient Babylon, we are told, to carry the sick 
into the market-place, that passers-by might examine the patient 
and pass opinion as to the ailment and the needed remedy. Then, 
as now, no doubt, symptoms were not infrequently mistaken for 
causes. 

What is the matter with Hayti? Now some of us are under 
conviction that in the foregoing replies we find the symptoms which 
indicate the cause of her ills. 

In the great family of nations have not some been born to honor 
and some to dishonor? ‘‘ There are not only vessels of gold, and 
of silver, but also of wood and of earth. The future valuation of 
the earthen vessel we may not estimate ; it may in time possibly 
surpass that of the golden ; who can tell ?” 

Is not the cause of Hayti’s weakness in the racial inadequacy of 
the African to administer affairs ?—the inadequacy of embryonic civil- 
ization ? Are not the majority of her ills such as may be traced to 
the African as an African? May we not see in Port-au-Prince an 
illustration of what any one of our fair Southern cities would become 
if given over entirely to African oy, meagan ? Admitting 
that Sir Spencer St. John and Froude have exaggerated facts—that 
the Island is not retrograding to barbarism, that cannabilism is not 
more rampant than ever, that human remains are noé occasionally 
sold in the markets for salted meat—does not the fact still remain 
that Hayti has disappointed the African even more than the Cau- 
casian ? What sign has she given in these eighty-seven years of 
her independence of a tendency toward improvement in marked 
conditions ? Has she made any advance in order, wealth, art, and 
security, in the extension of commerce, and in a sense of national 
life and unity ? These conditions, which Charles Elliot Norton 
has shown to be indispensable to the quickening of a true national 
life, and which have distinguished every people when creative en- 
ergy, intellectual and spiritual life have been thoroughly quickened, 
are they yet to be seen in Hayti? As yet the swarming Creole 
peasantry are content in an enslavement which makes their progress 
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to a higher civilization as impossible as if they were still under the 
lash of the sugar planter. 

In the deplorable condition of the peasantry of the Island to-day, 
in the hopelessness of their elevation under the present system, do 
we not find the unmistakable symptoms indicating the true cause 
of Hayti’s ills ? Without the vigilant guardianship of the Cauca- 
sian—a guardianship emphatically opposed to miscegenation—will 
not any scheme for the independent colonization of the Afro- 
American, if carried out—no matter the climate or patronage— 

rove but a repetition in the main of what we see in the Biack 
? 
JANE MARSH PARKER. 

RocuestER, N. Y. 
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ArorE I begin a summin’up of the argyments which the very 
distinguished gentlemen have made in the revoos and magazines to 
convince us farmers thet our votes should be given to the support 
of the policies of ther clients, the Demmercrat an’ Republican par- 
ties, I s’pose the perlite thing to do is to thank them on behalf of 
the farmers of the kentry for the kind int’rest they have taken in 
us an’ our welfare, which I accordin’ly do most heartily. At the 
last Presidential campaign we got some idees about this tariff busi- 
ness driven into us and some knocked out of us, too, but the fact 
was thet we got so tarnally mixed 3 with the confusin’ figgers and 
argyments, and both sides seemed to be so near right, thet most of us 
jest went and voted with our old parties. Mr. Blaine told us then 
thet that lection would settle the tariff question for a generation ; 
and, s’posin’ thet it was settled, we went back to our farmin’ to 
resoom the study of how to get a livia’ out’n it, which, the gra- 
cious knows, is hard enough to do ’thout havin’ our heads confused 
with figgers about trade, and wages, and labor cost, and duties 
specific and ad valorem. But, jest like thet old slavery question, 
the tariff question doesn’t seem to be settled by one knock-down, 
and it has bobbed up as lively asever. Each party is claimin’ again 
thet its policy will put money inter our pockets, and each allows thet 
the policy of t’other will take it out. If it be true thet a high tariff 
or a low tariff will put money inter or take it out’n our pockets we 
had better be lookin’ inter it, for if we can make money a studyin’, 
it is mor’n the most of us can do a farmin’. 

Let us then fairly state the argyments presented, examine them, 
see what is true in what seems to be true, test them by the common- 
sense which all sides allow farmers have lots of, and make up our * 
minds which policy is best for the whole kentry, for that will be the 
best for us, we may be sure. It isn’t a matter of what parties have 
been, but of what they are. This is not a question of the day 
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before yesterday, but of to-day. Because some Demmercrats were 
agin the war won’t make protection right now if it is wrong; and 
free-trade—even if, as some claim, negroes down South aren’t allowed 
to vote—can’t be wrong jest because of thet. We wouldn’t any of 
us hire a man to work for us jest because his gran’father was a fust- 
class hand, nor not hire him because his father was lazy. The 
question we would ask is: What kind of a chap to work is this one 
now? And it is jest the same with these parties. What are they 
goin’ to do for the kentry now? not what they did or didn’t onc’t, 

There are four links in the chain of argyment of the Republicans 
for a protective tariff, each of which links, they claim, is free from 
flaws. They are: 

First: The pursuits of a people should be as greatly diversified as 
possible, so that the people, producing ail they need, may be, as a 
nation, independent of all other nations. This may be called the 
Patriotic link. 

Second: Wages are so much higher in this country that we cannot 
compete with foreign nations in manufacturing because their pauper 
labor reduces the cost of producing below the cost level here. So,- 
if this country would maintain its high wages to labor and have 
manufactures to diyersify the occupations of the people, it is nec- 
essary that the competing products of pauper labor be raised in 
cost by an impost sufficiently heavy to protect our manufacturers 
and their workmen. This may be labelled the American Work- 
in’man’s link. 

Third: Any increase of prices caused by this obstruction of com- 

etition can only be temporary, for it will stimulate capital to enter 
into the manufacture of the protected goods, and thus, by increasing 
the supply, inevitably reduce prices. This may be tagged as the 
Consumers’ link. 

Fourth: The farmers will be repaid for the higher prices they 
will have to pay for what they buy by the diversion of men into the 
manufacturing industries and from farming, increasing the con- 
sumers of farm produce and preventing an increase of competitors, 
thereby enhancing the price of their produce by decreasing the sup- 
ply and increasing the demand. This is the Home Market link. 

It ’pears to me thet there is a strikin’ fitness in callin’ this a 
“‘chain” of argyment, for, when you shake it, it rattles with the 
ugly sound of the shackles on the legs of a slave-gang. It don’t 
make much difference thet this chain is nickle-plated with thet good 
word ‘‘ protection ;” the iron of slavery is under it jest the same. 
The huli scheme rests on the power to tax, and it assooms thet tax- 
ation is a good thing. Now concedin’ thet there is a benefit to 
every citizen in keepin’ up the machine of government which is ekal 
to the sum he is compelled to pay to’rds it, still the general evasion 
of taxation shows thet all citizens believe thet they aren’t made 
richer, but are made so much poorer by the process. But this polic 
of protection by taxation assooms that you can actu’ly make all 
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men richer by taxin’ of them. For thet’s what it amounts to. 
Everythin’, about, we use is to be made dearer by bein’ taxed ; 
taxed at the custom house if it comes in from furrin parts; taxed 
if made in this kentry, by permittin’ the maker to charge as much 
more than the furrin maker asks as the tariff and home competition 
will allow ; taxed to let labor get higher wages, and taxed to let 
farmers get more for what people must eat. It kin’y looks to me 
thet, if this can be made to work squar all around, if it can be 
made to give to each jest as much as it takes, thet it is nothin’ 
more’n a takin’ of money out’n one pocket and a puttin’ of it in 
t’other one, and thet no one, ’cept those hired to do the work, will 
be a bit richer for it, but thet all will be jest as much poorer as the 
hull process costs. But if the plan doesn’t drop ekal benefits all 
round the circle, then it is clar thet it gives some what it takes from 
the rest ; thet is, it taxes all for the good of a few. Now, as a rule, 
farmers aren’t in love with taxes. ‘l'own and school taxes are fig- 
gered down mighty close, and roads and schools are skimped to keep 
down the tax rates; so, if protection is only another name for taxa- 
tion, and the farmers can’t tax other people as much as they are 
taxed, the subject becomes a mighty interestin’ one for them. 
Jedgin’ from the way so many farmers talk and vote, it *pears like 
they took the nickle-plated Home Market link for solid silver, and 
think thet they evened up on what they sold for what they had to 
pay extra. But there are some ugly facts which are wuth consid- 
erin’. As purty much a hull, farmers aren’t prosperin’ ; prices of 
produce are gettin’ lower ; their lands are gettin’ wuth less and less ; 
mortgages are increasin’ ; and it is gettin harder each year to make 
both ends meet. Thet the Demmercrats claim thet it is the pro- 
tective tariff thet causes the most of this mischief makes the ques- 
tion well wuth our considerin’. 

Stated as a gineral proposition the Patriotic link of this chain is 
one thet no one is goin’ to jine issue on. But if it is laid down as 
a foundation on which to build a argyment for a protective tariff its 
soundness.may be doubted. A nation takes its character from thet 
of the average of its citizens. If it is independent it is because 
the average of its people are. You can’t get a self-reliant people 
out’n a dependent people no more you can get a thorough-bred ont’n 
ascrub sire. Now nothin’ tends more to make a man self-helpful 
than the feelin’ thet he has to rely on himself for what he gets out’n 
this world, and thet, in the gettin’ of it, he has a fair and ekal 
chance with every other man, neither helped nor hindered by others. 
Every dollar earned thet way stands for jest so much strength gone 
into the worker’s soul, and every dollar thet goes into his pocket as 
an unearned gift is offset by a loss of manhood, a weakenin’ of his 
moral fibre, an increasin’ willin’ness to be helped—to ask instead of 
toearn. And it don’t make any difference in effect whether a man 
gets to dependin’ on one man or sixty million men, it makes a 
weaklin’ out’n him jest the same, 
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It is true thet a divarsity of pursuits is good for a nation, but 
luckily, the Almighty didn’t leave it for a passel of congressmen to 
discover this or to provide the means of producin’ of it. He fixed 
it so thet men would divarsify ther occypations, when, ages ago, he 
made man and gave him all his various aptitudes, and put fertility 
inter the soil ; put coal here and iron there, and copper in this place, 
and made forests grow, and put hides on cattle, and wool on sheep, 
and the cotton in its bole. Into men he put the impetus to work, 
and a likin’ for varied work, and put the spur of necessity behind 
them, and the raw material all around them, and left force in man 
to work out of the opportunities about him the great problem of 
human progress. He gave up the idee of protectin’ man when he 
took the angels with their flamin’ swords, who were the custom- 
house officers of the Garden of Eden, a keepin’ of pauper labor and 
its products out’n it, and turned Adam and Eve out’n the garden 
and told them to work or starve. 

The American Workin’man’s link is the cutest of the four. 
Enamost anyone would say: ‘‘ Of course, no one can make a thing 
as cheap as another man can who pays only half as much wages for 
the labor thet goes into the makin’ of it.” Manufacterers insist 
thet they can’t make things as cheap as they can across the water, 
because they pay about twice as much wages, and if things aren’t 
fixed so’s they can keep on a payin’ of high wages they'll have to 
stop makin’ things, and their workmen will have to go to farmin’, and 
that’ll knock down the prices of farm produce by increasin’ of the 
supply. And so they scare the workin’men on the one hand and 
the farmer on the other. It’s queer how hard-headed men, who 
should a been taught better by their own experience, are caught by 
this chaff, and honestly think that the kentry would go to ever- 
lastin’ smash if our wage-earners weren’t protected by a tariff on 
what their employers make. But it isn’t a fact; it only looks 
summat like one. The world has met and gone past a good many 
such ‘‘ facts” afore now, and if it hadn’t civilization wouldn’t be 
where it is now. Itisn’t so long ago thet men believed thet the sun 
act’ally riz every mornin’ in the east, and climbed up the sky, and 
went down in the west on its way round the world ; and, if you only 
b’lieve your eyes, you’d be apt to think so now. It looks like a fact, 
but it isn’t one. Now when one of these sham facts runs agin a 
real fact, it is pretty certain to get smashed. If the false fact that 
our manufacturers can’t compete runs agin the real fact, they do 
compete, which one of these two has to go down? If these men 
do pay these higher wages to make goods they send abroad and sell 
in competition with the same kind of goods made abroad, what’s 
the use of saying to us that they can’t do it ? Now you can alter 
conditions by jest changin’ the names of things. A farmer is jest 
as much a manufacturer as is a shoemaker or a cloth-maker, tho’, 
from the way some people talk about ‘‘ industries,” one mout think 
thet farmers were a lucky lot of fellows, who, somehow, got a livin’ 
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*thout work, and thet farmin’ wasn’t a industry. But the man who 
takes the raw material out of the soil, and gets corn, and takes thet 
and makes pork and beef, is a manufacturer jest as much as is the 
man who takes ore out of the ground and makes iron, or he who 
takes the iron and makes stoves. But there is a big difference in 
the conditions under which each of these manufacturers produces. 
The man who does his work in the shops has the long end of the 
lever. It is all done under roofs, in a small space, under his eye ; 
his machinery is earning somethin’ all the year round ; his roofs 
pertect his stock from the weather ; nater sends none of her smaller 
creatures to feed on his material or the produce of his labor. The 
farmer produces under a thousand drawbacks. The cholera may 
sweep away his swine ; the murrain may destroy his cattle ; the foot- 
rot take off his sheep. There is no crop he grows but, from the 
time the seed goes under ground until its harvestin’, some insect 
feeds on it, levyin’ tribute on his labor, diminishin’ the return for 
it, while storms or frost may bring the labor of the year to naught. 
To meet the competition of the farmers of the world he has to 
reduce the cost of producing by puttin’ a large share of his capital 
into machinery thet he can use for only a small part of the year ; 
his self-binder is idle all but two or three weeks of the year; his 
plows, seeders, harrows find employment but a few weeks more, while 
the interest on their cost ‘‘ goes marchin’ on” all the year round. 
Not only that, but the implements wear out and must be replaced 
rapidly. He pays higher wages than any farmer in the world; 
twice those of his English, four times those of his European, and 
ten times those of his Asiatic competitors ; while his brothers of the 
shops only pay wages from twenty-five to fifty per cent higher than 
their furrin competitors. Surely, then, if there is any class of our 
manufacturers who can’t compete successfully if this higher wage 
theory is true, it is the farmers of the United States ; and yet for 
thirty years of protection to the other manufacturers they have 
gone on competin’ against low wages, feedin’ and clothin’ the peo- 
ple of this country, and sendin’ their surplus abroad for sale under 
the freest of competition with the farmers of the world, taking the 
prices thus made for that portion of their produce sold at home as 
well. It is true there are no Carnegies among them, but they have 
proved that the second link of the protectionist’s chain is false, and 
that American labor, under the least favorable conditions, can com- 
pete with its kind anywhere. They have demonstrated that high- 
wage products can compete with low-wage products ; and it should 
bring the blush to the cheek of the manufacturers in shops to see 
their brethren of the fields a doin’, year after year, what they say 
can’t be done, while they split the ear of Congress with their wails 
about ‘ pauper labor.” 

But this is not the only demonstration that it is untrue that a 
high tax on imports is necessary to protect anybody. The actions 
of the manufacturers belie their protests of inability to compete, 
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and that not here at home, with freightage, insurance, and other 
charges in their favor, but abroad, in the very markets of pauper- 
made goods, and with all the odds of transportation agin them. Ihe 
reports of the Bureau of Statistics of the United States furnish 
abundant proof. To put this in its strongest light let us take from 
the report of 1888 a list of the protected goods sent abroad for 
sale that year, with the values of the goods exported, and the amount 
of tax laid on the same kind of goods, if imported: 


Industry. ° Exports. Per cent of tariff 
on imports, 

Agricultual implements.............$2,645,187 35 to 45% 
Clocks and watches......... 1,528,606 254 
Copper ingots, bars..... Sentiacionsade es 8,709,406 4 cents per Ib. 
Cotton manufactures. 18,013,189 44 
Manufactures of iron and steel....... 17,763,201 avge. 41% 
Wool, manufactures $466,000 avge. 68% 


These are but a few selected from a list which covers nearly all 
the leading lines of industry, and it proves that our protected man- 
ufacturers can compete because they do, which is about the solidest 
proof anyone can ask for. It shows that they are payin’ these high 
wages and selling the products of it in competition with pauper- 
wage products. 

But this isn’t all the flaws there are in this workin’man’s link. 
The manufacturer gets protection by a tax on imports of goods like 
his’n. That tax interferes with and checks the supply. That’s the 
only way anything can be protected from competition. 

Without the tax the price would be regulated by the demand and 
supply, jest as our produce is. When we growl about the low 
ee we get, the protectionist tells us that the law of supply and 

emand governs that ; but when they talk about the high wages to 
workin’men, and we ask them how this law works on labor, they sort 
o’ lose int’rest in the discussion. But aren’t wages subject to the 
same law as wheat ? Don’t supply and demand reg’late both? And 
what is there in all the schedules of the McKinley bill to shut out 
the competition of labor with labor ? What hinders labor from com- 
in’ here to supply the demand ? Jest nothin’ at all ’cept a law agin 
hiring men abroad to come here and work, which has been jest stout 
enough to stop a few ministers and college professors from gettin’ 
in, and not stout enough to keep the protected manufacturers from 
gettin’ all the help they want brought in. During all these years of 
seamed labor, laborers at the rate of nearly half a million a year have 

een a comin’ from the nurseries of pauper labor to our shores and 
selling themselves for wages, competin’ with the workin’men already 
here, *thout let or hindrance from any law, or the protest of any 
manufacturer. Over ten millions of immigrants since 61 shows 
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how free is the trade which these manufacturers have had in labor. 
It’s one of the funny features of the farce how afraid these men are 
of pauper labor when it’s across seas, and how fond of gettin’ it here 
they are. Wasn’t it to jest such as these thet Christ spoke when he 
said: ‘‘ Woe unto ye, hypocrites and sinners” ? 

And how has the consumer fared ? How does that link hold ? What 
compensation has he had for the burdens he has borne ? The work- 
in’ of the nat’ral laws of trade under all these attempts to twist them 
is a interestin’ study. It is written so plain in the hist’ry of manu- 
facturin’ in this kentry for the last thirty years thet he is a thickwit 
who can’t read them. The effect of the tariff of 61-2 on the 
manufacturies then existin’ was quick and strong. It laid the 
whole kentry under tribute to them. Wealth poured into their 
vaults, Fortunes grew with a rapidity that fairly dazed those used 
to the small gains and slow accretions before the war. Mills multi- 
plied, shops sprang up at every water-power, and villages quickly 
grew into cities about them. Capital rushed with eager feet to 
share the rich harvest. The States to the West did not lag far be- 
hind, and began to take their part in the supplyin’ of this wonder- 
ful home market. For a time it seemed as if men were really 
wiser than the Almighty, and could set aside his laws with safety. 
But it was only for a time, and the old lesson was taught anew that 
while men may impede or obstruct the laws of trade, they can’t 
change them ; they may hobble them, but they can’t stop their run- 
nin’, In good time they allus insist on their own. For afew years 
the inrush of immigration, the inflation of values, the unthrift 
and extravagance bred of the war, all helped to keep consumption 
about neck and neck with production. Then came the reaction. 
Manufacturers found that the three factors of trade, wages, material, 
and market, were beyond the reach of atariff. Prices began to fall. 
To escape the congestion of an overstocked market they turned to 
seek relief from two of the factors, wages and material. All their 
filantropy for the ‘*‘ American workin’man” got out of sight under 
the pressure, and was bottled up for use before congressional commit- 
tees. The immigrant, willing to work for lower wages, replaced 
the native workers in the New England mills, and left the latter 
free to take Greely’s advice and “Go West.” But the effort 
to reduce wages was early met by labor organizin’ to resist it, and, 
for the first time in the history of the kentry, we saw organized 
capital combinin’ to oppose the demands of organized labor for its 
share of the loot of the populace. Turnin’ to see what reductions 
they could make in the cost of the material they used, they found 
thet the maker of the raw material was also a beneficiary of the tar- 
iff, and as eager as any to share in the general plunder. The con- 
stant study, almost the single problem, on which they pondered, 
was how to reduce the cost of makin’. If they could not control 
wages or material, relief must be found in some other direction. If 
labor would not take less wage, then it must be replaced by ma- 
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chines. It is claimed that the protective tariff was the cause of the 
wonderful development of labor-savin’ machinery which has made 
the last thirty years the most remarkable era of the ages, that it was 
simply the result of the effort of manufacturers to escape from the 
effects of that tariff. Spurred by the reputed fortunes made by the’ 
inventors of these devices to make steel and iron take the place of 
muscle, the inventive genius of the nation answered every demand 
on it. Soon the man and his machine stood for five, ten, fifty men 
without it. Competition again took away the advantages of cost 
reduced by machinery, and gave it in lower prices to consumption, 
which grew as what men earned could buy more of what men 
wanted. Fifteen and twenty yards of calico went into a dress 
at five cents a yard, where only ten went at ten cents a yard. But 
the limits were soon reached again; the conditions remained ; the 
law was inexorable. Pressed from behind by competition, met in 
front by a restricted home market, the manufacturer stooped to the 
study of the discovery and use of adulterants and substitutes for his 
material. The rag-picker instead of the sheep furnished him his 
wool ; shoddy grew affluent as the wool-grower grew poorer ; paper 
began to play the part of leather in hidden parts ; glucose came to 
sweeten our drinks ; syrups were guiltless of the cane ; ‘‘ cast steel” 
hatchets were made of cast iron ; ‘‘ pure cider vinegar” had no - 
ples for its mother ; the cotton field supplied our olive oil and lard; 
while that remarkable Scandinavian, Ole O., came to give us butter 
that got neither its color or ingrejents from June pastures. Our 
calicoes got flimsier, and their ‘‘ fast colors ” were only a faded mem- 
ory ; and the Philadelphia weavers tell us thet not ten per cent of the 
‘‘all-wool” cassimeres made are pure wool. As in mechanics what is 
gained in speed is lost in power, so what we have gained in cheap- 
ness is largely lost in quality. 

Early in this struggle the manufacturers saw that, if a tariff to 
obstruct competition from the outside was good, any arrangement to 
hinder it on the inside would also be good. This led to combin- 
ations of those in the same lines of industry for the avowed purpose 
of restrictin’ the output so as to keep prices up. So dulled had be- 
come the moral sense of these men that they didn’t hesitate to enter 
into combinations to affect prices, defyin’ the law agin forestalling. 
Under it mills were shut down, furnace fires were banked, factor 
doors were locked, and the poor “‘ workin’man ” wassent adrift to shift 
as best he could for a livin’ until consumption, crippled by advanced 
cost, could limp on and overtake production. The press, those days, 
had frequent specials tellin’ of the meetin’ of such and such an as- 
sociation, its decision thet production should stop or be limited and 
thet prices had been fixed at certain rates ; and some of us wiped 
our specs and looked again to see if it was not a special from Rus- 
sia instead of from free America. But these combinations weren’t 
’ stout enough to hold agin the greed or money stress of some mem- 
ber, and they of’n went to pieces. Then, in answer to the demand 
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for something thet couldn’t be dodged, came thet ch’icest product 
of protection, the Trust, which, to-day, master of the chief lines of 
manufacture, sits with a firm grasp on the sources of supply, shut- 
tin’ of them off at its pleasure, aimin’ to keep the appetite of de- 
mand allus sharp, and dimited only in fixin’ its prices by the tariff- 

int of competition and the fear of arousin’ the popular wrath. 

he competition of the early days was the flower, the combinations 
of the middle period was the green fruit, and the Trust of to-day is 
the perfect, ripened fruit of the protective tariff. 

If the consumer finds that the promises to him have not been re- 
deemed, the farmer finds that the ‘“‘ Home Market” idee has been 
the deludin’ist wild goose that ever led him a profitless chase. And 
it did look so like a tame goose thet would a’most come to be caught 
thet there isn’t much cause to wonder thet so many farmers area chas- 
in’ of it yet, and believe thet they have caught it, and are a pluckin’ 
of it every day. The hull value of the home-market plan of com- 
pensatin’ the farmer for the share of the burden thet fell to him— 
and it was the largest, as I shall show—depended on the protective 
tariff bringin’ so many consumers of his produce into this kentry 
thet all thet the farms could raise wouldn’t be enough to feed them, 
and a deficiency in food would have to be made good by imports, 
for it is only in this way that a tariff can affect the prices of what 
is raised or made here. It required thet the manufactures should 
increase so as to make jest what the kentry wanted and no more, 
and the economic millenium was to be reached when we needed nei- 
ther to import nor export, and did neither. Protectionists tell us 
that they have got pretty near that p’int now, for we eat 954 of the 
wheat we raise, and only a paltry five per cent is sent abroad to 
market, and thet only eight per cent of all our farm produce is sent 
abroad to market. i can’t see thet this proves anythin’ but the 
aboundin’ audacity of the protectionists. The smaller thet per- 
centage is until it passes the hundred p’int, the greater is the fraud 
on the farmer; for nothin’ can be plainer than thet it is the price 
we get for that little that makes the price for all we sell in the home 
market. The value of every bushel of wheat raised in the United 
States is its price in Liverpool less the freightage, commissions, in- 
surance, and other charges of getting it there. Jest so if I raise a 
thousand bushels of corn and sell a hundred, the value per bushel 
of the hundred makes the value of the nine hundred. But, they 
tell us, the price is fixed by the demand and supply, and thet 
protection has increased the number of consumers here so much 
thet the supply for export is diminished and the price increased. 
The only Gadhie with this is thet there is nothin’ in the tariff for 
protection, or otherwise, which stops the law of procreation—an over 
sight to which the attention of Congress is respectfully called—for, 
unless that is done, the mouths thet keep a comin’ must be fed, 
and it don’t make any difference in the demand whether those 
mouths are this or ’tother side of the water. It takes jest as much 
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to feed a man in England as in Pennsylvania, and in either place he 
counts for og so much demand. ‘To be sure, if these protected 
people would pay say fifty to sixty per cent more for all the flour and 
meat they buy of us than the export price, then we could better un- 
derstand their home-market idee ; but s’long’as they insist on buyin’ 
what they consume at the export price, I can’t, for the life of me, see 
how their home market helps us. It is mighty plain tho’ thet 
these fellers are a gettin’ of their labor and food at free-trade prices, 
and thet we aren’t gettin’ their goods on the same terms by a long 
shot. 

But they say thet they have come within eight per cent of usin’ 
up all we raise, and thet, if we will only grin and bear it a little long- 
er, they will use thet margin up. Senator Cullom asks us if we can 
afford to vote for the Demmercrats and thus put to risk a home mar- 
ket thet takes all but such a triflin’ percentage of what we raise. 
There’s a sort of jugglin’ in the use of these percentages thet all 
these orators use which makes things seem bigger than they are. 
F’rinstance, if I have a cow, and she has a calf, the increase is one 
hundred per cent ; but the hundred per cent thet sounds so big only 
stands for one little calf. Jest so this eight per cent seems like a 
small matter until we get the figgers thet it stands for. Let’s look 
at them. In 1862, after a year of protection, we were a nation of 
32,000,000 people ; we have just doubled thet. Our net imports were 
valued at $178,330,200 ; in 1889 they were $723,131,652. Thet’s 
nearly fourfold increase. In 1862 our exports of farm produce were 
valued at $160,821,597 ; in 1890 at $593,311,487. Thet’s more’n 
threefold. After six years of tryin’ to build up a home market we 
sent out 26,564,607 bushels of wheat, reducin’ flour to wheat. In 
1887, after twenty years more of this effort to get our wheat all 
eaten at home, we sent out 120,127,664 bushels, or nearly five times 
as much. Now if after thirty years tryin’ to get a home market 
for what we raise, we have only donbled the number of our consum- 
ers, while we have quadrupled the surplus left after feedin’ them, 
will some mathematician of the Home Market Club please figger out 
the precise time when we will get thet triflin’ eight per cent used up 
at home. 

So far from keepin’ men from goin’ onto farms and thus increas- 
in’ our competition among ourselves, the number of our farms in- 
creased ninety-six per cent from 1860 to 1880, and at the end of 
thirty years of a home market the Secretary of Agriculture admits 
thet prices of farm produce never averaged so low. 

If the home market has failed to keep within hailin’ distance of 
the farmers it has failed jest as badly in buildin’ up industries— 
farmin’ not bein’ an “ industry,” of course—to supply our people 
with all the goods they need. Our imports have run along jest 
about even with our exports. In spite of the dread of goods made 
by pauper labor, we have kept right on a sway pin’ the things we 
have, and don’t want, for the things the paupers made more’n they 
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wanted, doin’ as a nation jest what every man of us knows he can 
only get on in this world by doin’ in his own business. A farmer 
who has three horses, and has work for but two, finds the third a bill 
of expense. But if he wants cows, and finds some one who has cows 
more’n he wants, and wants a horse, and they swap, both are better 
off, because each now has somethin’ thet he can use to advantage. 
Now what is true of one man is true of twenty million men, and 
our reports of our trade with furrin nations show thet this natural 
law of trade goes right on a operatin’ jest as if there wasn’t any tar- 
iff wall.for commerce to climb over, leavin’ those who would obstruct 
it to stand the hurt of it. 

If the Home Market idee hasn’t helped the farmer, and thet 
*pears pretty clear, has it hurt him? Every year since we have 
been experimentin’ with it there has been collected at the custom 
houses from one hundred to two hundred and a quarter million 
dollars of duties on imports, the amount increasin’ as our imports 
grew, and they grew jest as our exports increased. Some one had 
to pay this; the burden rested on somebody’s shoulders. Have the 
farmers had to carry any of it? Most of them think not, because 
they don’t use any of the furrin-made goods. ‘There are some folks, 
Senator Edmunds and Speaker Reed among them, who really think, 
or say they think, thet the furriner whose goods come here pays it 
all; Mr. Reed puttin’ it thet he pays it as a kind of license for the 
privilege of tradin’ with us. After thet I don’t see how simple 
farmers can be faulted if they think they don’t pay any part of it. 
It’s a tol’able safe calc’lation thet the man who sends or bring goods 
to this kentry to sell isn’t a doin’ of it for his health or for amuse- 
ment or filanthropy. It’s safer to reckon that he’is after jest what 
we all are, a dicker in which he isn’t goin’ to lose any money, and 
thet he cale’lates to get all his goods cost him and a little more for 
profit. It doesn’t change human natur any jest because it is tradin’ 
across the nation’s dividin’ fences. Now then, if the merchant who 
imports is like the country merchant who sells to us farmers, he 
will figger about this way: ‘These goods cost me so much in France; 
it cost me so much for freight and insurance ; then I had to pay so 
much duty; all this makes the goods cost me their sum laid down 
here. ‘lo this sum he adds his percentage of profit, and the total is 
what those pay to whom he sells. Thet’s business. What he pays 
as tariff gets mixed, when he sells, with the other items, and becomes 
“cost.” He gets it back when he sells to the jobber, and he when 
he sells to the merchant, and he when he, in turn, sells to the con- 
sumer who at last buys for use. The man in this country who is a 
makin’ of the same kind of goods does some figgerin’ too. He isn’t 
in business for fun neither, and big profits suit him jest as well as 
big crops and prices suit us. He’s going to get all there is in it. 
That’s human nature. He figgers up the items of cost—labor, 
material, and soon. Now what price shall he sell at? From what 
we have seen from our manufacturers a sendin’ of their goods to 
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furrin markets, it is a pretty sure thing thet the cost is less’n what 
the importer’s is without the duty, and, if he wanted to, he could 
sell us as cheap anyway as he does to the furriner. But, he says, 
what’s the use? If I do, where does my protection come in? 
What’s the use of spendin’ my time and money and intellect in 
keepin’ up this protection if 1 don’t get somethin’ out’n it? So he 
claps on a tariff profit which is jest as high as the tariff and home 
competition will allow. And so, hand in hand, these twins, Tariff 
and Bonus, go down through all the channels of trade, fattenin’ at 
each transfer by the profit on themselves, until each article, home 
and furrin, reaches its consumer. Now if, as the protectionists 
claim, it is the duty of the people of this kentry to bear the burden 
of buildin’ up and keepin’ up our infant industries, then it is clear 
as sunlight thet the burden should be so fixed thet it can’t be 
shifted. It’s human natur not to carry any more load than it can 
help, and to throw off all it can. But we see thet these burdens of 
added cost are passed from one to another; from the importer and 
maker to the jobber, to the retailer, and to the consumer. This 
shiftin’ goes on jest as long as the load comesto a man who can make 
the price of what he sells, and it stops for good when it reaches the 
man who cannot make the price of what he has to sell. It’s got to 
stop somewhere, for if it went all the way round there wouldn’t be any 

rofit in it for anyone but the Treasury. There are only two classes 
in this kentry who can’t say what they must have for what they 
have to sell, the farmers and, ’cept so far as their unions help them, 
the wage-earners, and it is on their shoulders thet these burdens, or 
the bulk of them, find a resting-place. 

If these ‘‘shiftin’ remainders” were all thet the farmers pay for 
this Home Market it would be bad enough, but when, in addition, 
they are asked to pay the larger share of the duties on the goods 
imported, and made to do it willy-nilly, one ceases to wonder why 
farms are bein’ abandoned, and farmers are rushin’ off to the towns 
to live. Their candle is burnin’ at both ends. From three-fourths 
to four-fifths of all the stuff we send abroad for sale comes from the 
farms. What this kentry gets from abroad is paid for by the 
produce it sends out. Out of what we get for what we sell comes, 
first of all, the cost of gettin’ what we buy home. We pay, besides 
the freight and other charges, about two hundred millions a year of 
customs charges at our ports on the goods we have bartered our 
produce for. It follers thet our farm produce sent abroad has to 
pay the share of this charge which its value bears to the hull amount 
sold abroad. This will be easier to sense if we reflect that a nation’s 
trade is only the sum of the trade of its citizens, and thet the trade 
of nations is thet of men, only the scale is greater. Every man tries 
to produce enough to support his family, and to swap what is left 
for things he wants and can’t make, or thet some one can make 
cheaper than he can. -It doesn’t make any difference thet we don’t 
act’ally swap corn for calico, for it comes to the same thing when 
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we sell the corn to one man who wants it, and buy the calico, with 
what we got, from another man who wants to sell it. What one man 
is doing all men are, and what all the men of this country make 
more than all the people can use must be sent off to those countries 
which want it and which have made more of some things than they 
want and which we want. No matter how the trade or exchange is 
made, whether it is a straight swap or an indirect one, a sale to one 
and a purchase from another, it amounts in the end to jest a change 
of commodities, value for value as near as sharp-witted dealers can 
make it. P’raps this can be made plainer by bringin’ of it closer 
home. If you want to find what your bin of wheat is worth you don’t 
haul it all to market, but you take a fair sample of it, for you know 
and the dealer knows that what is true of the sample is true of the 
binful. Jest so we can take one transaction which we can sense, 
and measure all the transactions of the country which are too big 
for us to sense as a hull. Farmer Smith has killed his pigs, put 
down what the family need, and has a load left. It isn’t of any sort 
of use to him to keep, and so. he takes it to market and sells it for, 
say, a hundred dollars. Goin’ to market there is a ferry to cross 
and a hotel bill to pay, say, of three dollars. Now it’s plain as day 
that Smith can’t put a hundred dollars into the goods he wants for 
the family, b’cause, before he can buy, out’n the hundred dollars 
must come the three dollars to pay for gettin’ the pork to market 
and the stuff he buys home again. Or s’pose he puts the proceeds 
into a carload of lumber. He must keep out enough to pay the 
freight on it to his home station, buyin’ jest thet much less lumber. 
Now s’pose he doesn’t take his pork to market, but sells it to the 
country dealer and buys his lumber at the home yard. The first 
result is thet he don’t get a hundred dollars for the pork b’cause 
the buyer gives as much less as it will cost him to get the pork to 
his market. The second result is thet he can’t get as much lumber 
with his ‘‘hog money” as he could at the mill b’cause some of his 
money must go to payin’ what it cost to get the lumber to the yard. 
Or s’pose he takes his money and goes to the store to buy dry-goods 
or groceries, he pays, jest the same, the cost of gettin’ the goods from 
the fact’ry to the store, and can buy jest so much the less. 

Now if Smith, ’stead of sellin’ all the surplus of his produce and 
dealin’ direct with the makers of what he wants, falls in with the 
custom of the country and sells to the grain-buyer, the butcher or 
stock-dealer, the wool-buyer, or the merchant, the result is jest the 
same. These only do for him what he, with more trubble, could do 
for himself. They gather up Smith’s and all the other farmers’ sur- 
plus and find markets for it, and gather from the makers all the stuff 
that Smith and the rest want and bring it home for him and them; 
but they ail have to pay, jest the same as if they did it themselves, 
what it costs to get all the stuff home. And finally, after this 
greater family we call the nation is — there is a surplus 
_ which these agents of the farmers send abroad where they find it is 
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wanted, and there it is sold. But jest as Smith must buy with what 
he sells and bring home what his family need, so what the nation 
wants of the things made abroad must be bought and brought back 
with the proceeds of what the nation sells. ‘Trade demands this, 
If the ships that took our produce out brought nothing back, what 
was sent out would have to pay the cost of bringin’ the empty ships 
back. And, as a consekence, what is taken out is carried cheaper 
b’cause the ships may earn something on the home trip. Commerce 
is too thrifty to come back empty-handed from market. The cash 
received for our surplus sold abroad is a fund against which bills are 
drawn to pay for what these thousands of agents buy for us. So 
nations trade. When it is all summed up it is jest a swappin’ off 
what each has too much of for what it wants that ’tothers have a 
surplus of. That this is so is shown by the Treasury reports of 
furrin trade. In 1888 we bought over $700,000,000 worth of 
goods, but we sent out oniy $37,000,000 in gold and silver. The 
balance was paid with our produce. Now jest as Smith had to save 
out of his hundred dollars three dollars to pay the charges before he 
could buy anythin’, so there has to be saved out’n the money got for 
our produce sold abroad, enough to pay the freight and tariff 
charges on the goods to be bought. Isn’t it clear then, thet, as the 
farms furnish four-fifths of what is sent out for sale, that they must 
pay four-fifths of the tariff on the goods bought with it ? 

So when we see that the shiftin’ burden of the tariff and the pro- 
tection rests in large share on the shoulders of the farmer, and thet 
his produce has to pay its share of the duties laid on the goods 
it pays for abroad, is there any wonder thet the census tells so 
discouragin’ a story of the unekal way in which the wealth of the 
country is distributed ? Is it surprisin’ thet in 1860 the farmers 
had half the wealth and half the population of the nation, and in 
1880, while still nearly half of the people, they had increased their 
wealth only four thousand million dollars, while t’other half had 
increased theirs twenty-three thousand million dollars? Isa‘ Home 
Market” that gives such returns worth sustainin’ ? 

But if there is nothin’ but hurt for the farmers in the 
Republican policy of 7.cotection, how is it with the Demmercratic 

lan? ‘They say thet the gineral government should lay no tax on 
imports for any othe’ (direct purpose than to get the money to run 
the government. key admit that any duty levied on imports will 
unavoidably give tat amount of protection to the same article 
made here, but thog say that is only the shadow of the tax. The 
vital difference is one of principle; the Republicans insisting thet 
it is right and proper for the government to support such occupa- 
tions as it shall select, and thet thet is the main object of a protec- 
tive tariff, and revenue is the incident. The Demmercrats say thet 
the people should support the government, and not that the govern- 
ment should support the people, and thet revenue is the main 
thing and protection the incident. If it is true thet man, and, con- 
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sekently, men grouped in nations, are weakened by bein’ taught to 
rely on someone besides themselves; if you develop the best man 
and the best citizen by teachin’ him thet he must depend on him- 
self—and we all know this is true in our own experience—then the 
policy which helps the least, which gives help only because it can’t 
be avoided, is the better for the nation. If it is right thet every 
man is entitled to enjoy all the fruits of his labor; if it is wrong to 
compel him to give of his earnings to others, gettin’ nothin’ for it; 
if a government has no right to take from its people any more than 
is needed to keep it a goin’; if it is true thet a government has no 
business to interfere with the pursuits of its people and to force an 
unnat’ral distribution of their wealth; if it be true thet laws of trade 
are like all other nat’ral laws, the creation of the Almighty, and 
thet Congressmen aren’t endowed with His omniscience, and can’t 
improve on His ways, then it is plain thet the Republican policy is 
wrong from the bottom stone to the garret. And it is clear thet 
the Demmercratic policy, while open to question, is the better for all; 
it is the policy of the people, in this contest. After this fight is 
over, and the false god, protection, is dragged down from Republi- 
can altars, it will then be time to question the right and soundness 
of any tariff whatever. Then Demmercrats will have to meet argu- 
ments taken from their speeches against protection, and make it 
very plain why taxes should be laid on what men eat and wear and 
use, and not on the property of the land. Their logic runs far 
beyond their present stoppin’-place. 
P. J. SMALLEY. 
Sr. Paut, MINN. 


THE WIDOW’S LETTERS... 


New York, March 30, 1889. 


My pearest Sister Mary: It is just three months to-day 
since my darling husband was taken from me; and the home 
through which beemed so much sunshine up to the time of my 
dear one’s death has been a scene of constant desolation ever since, 
without one single ray of light whatever. I shall never live through 
this great grief, my dear sister; indeed, there are times when I 
wish I were lying beside my lost one, for everything in the world 
except my own bereaved self seems buried forever. I seek comfort 
at church, at prayer, and in books, but to no account, for at all 
times the majestic image of the only man I have ever loved, or 
ever could love—God forever keep my adoration of him sacredly 
undisturbed—rises up before me, even in my sleep, and I marvel 
why our heavenly Father has taken from me a being so noble, so 
pure, and so good, and left me without one single hope or joy. 
Qh, my dear sister, it. is, indeed, dreadful to be all alone in this 
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shadowy world in never-ending pain and bereavement, without one 
single congenial or consoling incident or thought. The weather, 
too, seems to vie with my dismal surroundings, for there has been 
nothing but snow and slush or rain and dust since my precious 
one was taken to his eternal rest. I have been caught in the snow 
or rain every time I have visited Greenwood; and, upon one 
occasion, my mourning costume was completely ruined. Helen, 
as you know, has had the whooping-cough ever since our great 
misfortune; and, only yesterday, some one poisoned William’s 
English pug. For God’s sake, sister, tell me how I can assuage 
these accumulating griefs; indeed, if you should be suddenly 
notified of my death, don’t be too dreadfully alarmed, for I am 
not strong enough to exist much longer as things now are. The 
proverbial silver lining has not yet 4 nes in the sombre cloud 
that environs my unhappy life, and I verily believe it never will. 
I must confess the truth, even if my utterances shock you—I wish 
to die, 1am so miserable. To be sure, I ought to want to live, I 
am aware, on account of Helen and William. Well, I will try and 
bear up, for the sake of my children. But I am the most miserable 
woman on the face of the earth. 
From your afflicted sister, 
Mrs. HENRY Foster. 


New York, July 30, 1889. 

My pEAR Mary: You must not find fault with me for seemin 
neglect; for, really, I have had so much to occupy me lately that 
have had very little time to write. The children are very well, and 
go to dancing school twice a week; and I generally accompany 
them, as it disturbs the monotony, you know, and gives me an 
opportunity to air myself in my half-mourning, which becomes me, 
undoubtedly—at least, so all my male friends declare, and they 
seem to be so sincere, especially the married gentlemen, who are 
the most profuse in their expressions of admiration. I was over at 
Greenwood on Memorial Day—the children were crazy to go, you 
know—but I could not find Henry’s grave, there was so much 
herbal overgrowth. I had intended putting up a pretentious slab, 
you know, but there are so many who characterize such tributes as 
ostentatious follies, that I have concluded to let the matter rest, at 
least for a while. I was down at Leland’s a week, and enjoyed 
myself very much. I did not dance once, however, although it was 
like losing eye-teeth every time I declined. But, for the look of 
the thing, I excused myself, as there were several ladies present 
who were at Henry’s funeral, and who know to a day—the 
venomous creatures—the date of his death. I had a very nice 
time, though, on the whole, and enjoyed myself as highly as was 
proper under the circumstances. I have been twice to the Casino 
since I returned, and once to the races. Nellie is growing like a 
weed, and is as piquant as she is pretty. Willie is as rosy as 4 
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cherub, and the two darlings, with their caresses and merry-making, 
make their mother’s life a perfect symphony, as a Boston woman 
would say. My greatest and most earnest hope is to live and see 
them grow up and become ornamental members of society. The 
weather is quite warm, but pleasant, and I take a good deal of 
outing. On the whole, Mary, there is a good deal that is worth 
living for—don’t you think so? Affectionately yours, 
HARRIET Foster. 


N. Y., Nov. 30, ’89. 

Dear Mamie: I have just returned from the matinée with Nell 
and Will, and have langhed so much that my corset-lacings snapped 
like a Fourth-of-July torpedo. Nell wore a Sévres blue velvet, 
single box-pleated skirt, edged with narrow box-pleating of satin, 
with ribbon sash-ends in bow in back and front, plain jacket with 
a wide, unique sailor collar, shirred sleeves with bow, small cuffs 
on the forearm, and waist shirred at the neck and tied with a how. 
Will seemed a perfect Little Lord Fauntleroy in velvet and silk 
and lace. And, if I do say it myself, I must have looked stunning 
in my new costume—three shades of brown: light brown serge, | 
golden brown satin, and a dark, rich brown velvet, gold-satin vest 
with cutaway fronts, with illuminated buttons in the three fabric 
shades, cuffs of satin, and the lower edge of the serge basque cut in 
battlements aud bound with velvet, which also forms the rather 
elaborated looped drapery of the back. You may think this is too 
young a dress for me; but you must not forget that I feel younger 
every day; while Joseph says I look fresher and more beautiful 
than two-thirds of the unmarried belles of the city. And Joseph 
is so manly and so sincere; and he is just as good as he is hand- 
some; and then, he is so wealthy, which is the best of all. When 
ou see him you will agree that I have been, indeed, most fortunate. 
t was love at first sight, really, as we have mutually admitted to 
each other. Of course I was on the lookout, and played my ad- 
mirer for all there was init. Had he not caught on at the first 
nibble, there would have been a circus, surely. Still, his sudden 
and unexpected proposal nearly took my breath away for a moment 
—there is so much ecstasy in real love, isn’t there ?—but I pre- 
served my equanimity, nevertheless. ‘The event is set for next 
month. Who do you suppose I saw at the matinéeto-day? Mrs. 
Sorrowful? Yes! And rigged up in pigeon-gray ottoman, with 
half-sailor jacket and Henry IV. hat of yellowish long-pile beaver, 
the brim flat and narrow—laughing fit to kill herself at the merest 
stage-trick, and her husband dead less than ten months! My 
wedding costume is nearly completed, and is a dandy, you bet. 
Really, Mamie, I am the happiest woman on the face of the earth. 
Tra-la. HATTIE. 

Ben. C, TRUMAN. 

San Francisco, CA. 
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One of the most interesting figures, perhaps the most interest- 
ing figure, in the State politics of New York at the present time 
is Roswell P. Flower. It is not surprising that the New York 
Democracy should look towards the man who has already led an 
important branch of the party to two important victories and con- 
tributed to many others as one whom it might be well for them to 
select as their standard-bearer in the coming campaign. Mr. Flower 
is now the most conspicuous —, the Democrats who are con- 
sidered possible candidates for the Governorship this fall in a con- 
test which by its result may affect the Presidential election in 1892 
and thereby the future history of national politics. 

The Democracy has experienced a remarkable change in the char- 
acter of its members since the Mugwump movement in 1884, which 
was as distinctly ethical as it was political. Before that time the 
Republican party plumed itself, with what reason the most profound 
student of government would find it hard to discover, upon being 
eminently “respectable,” and the party into which the earnest 
youth of the country naturally gravitated. It was not until the 
most respectable of its followers deserted it on account of its dis- 
graceful lack of respectability that the sham of its pretensions was 
clearly exposed. The Democracy of to-day stands for the earnest 
youth of to-day. But if it possessed only young blood it would 
not have that endurance which it has manifested during twent 
years of defeat and discouragement, nor that splendid vitality whic 
it has displayed since the triumphant victory of Grover Cleve- 
land in 1884. The bone and sinew of the Democratic party is 
made of its old supporters, who have grown hardened in the fight 
for Democratic principles, and whose adherence to them and 
courage in advocacy of them were its salvation. Young blood is 
effective in taking the ramparts of the enemy; but bone and sinew 
are essential in laying the seige. 

Roswell Pettibone Flower may be said to belong preéminently to 
the bone and sinew of Democracy. He has been a Democrat ever 
since he cast his first vote for James Buchanan. He possesses all 
the personal characteristics which one would expect to find in the 
staunch follower of a party which had defeat for its companion 
during so many years. He is of medium height, stout, and at that 
ges of life when a man’s vigor is at its prime and is guided by a 
ong and valuable experience. His head isaggressive in type, and the 
suggestion of dogged character which it gives is strengthened by 
the firm mouth, not concealed by moustache or beard, and by the 
clear hazel eyes, which have honesty as well as determination in them. 
Indeed, the face, with its only ornament of short side-whiskers, is 
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full of character. A skilled physiognomist could read in it the 
history of the man; those who know his history can readily find its 
affirmation in the face. 

Mr. Flower, though a “city man,” bears the stamp of energy and 
decision which may often be noted among those whose earlier years 
were shaped by their experiences of country life. These character- 
istics may be partly accounted for by his ancestry, on the principle 
that a mixture of the blood of different races produces the best 
results. He traces his descent through his father, Nathan Monroe 
Flower, to ancestors who landed in Connecticut in 1697; his mother, 
Mary Ann Boyle, was through her father of Scotch-Irish origin, 
and through her mother of Alsace-Lorraine stock. He was born 
on the 7th of August, 1835, in Theresa, Jefferson County, N. Y., 
where his father was engaged in wool-carding and cloth-making. 
He was next to the youngest in a family of six boys and two girls. 
His father died when he reached his eighth year, and he was con- 
sequently obliged, during that portion of his time which was not 
spent at school, to assist his mother, who carried on the business 
with his father’s partner at the factory, and also to beara share in the 
conduct of the large farm. ‘These responsibilities not only gave him 
habits of industry, but also subjected him to hardships which helped 
to develop and strengthen his character. When he was old enough to 
go to the High School he paid for his board by working for his sister’s 
husband. On his graduation at the age of sixteen he took a posi- 
tion as teacher over a class of unruly youths who had just driven 
one master away by their rebellion against his authority. In those 
days the success of a country-school teacher usually meant the tri- 
umphs of matter rather than mind. Young Flower possessed 

lenty of brawn as well as pluck, and conquered his refractory pupils. 

t is curious in this connection to note the large number of states- 
men who have begun life as teachers. But is it not natural that 
- youthful ruler of boys should aspire in later life to be a ruler 
of men? 

Mr. Flower’s first plunge into commercial life was not an auspi- 
cious one. When he was in his eighteenth year he went to Phila- 
adelphia, and took there a position as clerk in a store, the proprie- 
tors of which failed shortly afterward. On his return in the spring 
of 1853, he worked hard upon his mother’s farm until August; then 
he went to Watertown, with which place he has since been closely 
identified, in order to enter the hardware business there with Howell, 
Cooper & Co. A month afterward an opportunity presented itself 
to him of filling the office of deputy-postmaster of the town at 
a reasonable compensation. He took the place and kept it for six 
years. These years proved to be a period of considerable conse- 
quence in his life, for during them he not only saved money and 
thereby laid the foundation of the fortune he now possesses, but 
also read hard in his leisure hours and gathered the elements of 
that knowledge which was to prove of immense service to him in 
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his later career. He cherished at this time an idea of becoming a 
lawyer, and with this end in view delved into works on jurispru- 
dence and others of a political character, which doubtless did much 
to develop his taste for politics. ‘The lives of nearly all men of 
rominence show that in youth they “builded better than they 
new,” that their early experiences, often when they were least 
conscious of it, moulded them for the work they were to be called 
on to do. One does not need to be a Napoleon to be a man of des- 
tiny. Nor is Grover Cleveland the less a man of destiny because 
without the shedding of blood he won a triumph for ~ polities 
than was Abraham Lincoln, whose own blood, as well as that of 
millions, was offered for the triumph of humanity. Who shall say 
that Roswell P. Flower is not a man of destiny if he causes the 
banners of victory to wave for the Democracy of New York in the 
coming fall? Surely not the timid office-holders in Washington, 
who will hear their death-knell ringing in the shouts saluting it. 
It was while he was at the post-office that Mr. Flower began to 
take that active interest in affairs which he has maintained ever 
since that time. He joined the order of Masons, in which he rose 
to the office of High Priest of the Watertown chapter; he became 
a member of the local fire department, and remained a member for 
six years, when he resigned and was made an exempt. This period, 
too, marks the beginning of his political activity. He took an ar- 
dent share in local polities, and was made chairman of the county 


committee; in this capacity he did admirable work in organizing 


the State Democracy. It is not generally known that it was he who 
suggested to Mr. Tilden that splendid plan of party organization 
for which Mr. Tilden has received so many encomiums. ‘This plan 
had been formed by the young Democrats of Jefferson County, and 
through them, at Mr. Flower’s suggestion, Mr. Tilden applied it to 
the whole State, and gave the young Democracy of New York an 
opportunity, which it had not before enjoyed, of making its enthu- 
siasm felt. 

In December, 1869, shortly after his retirement from the post- 
office, Mr. Flower married Sarah.M. Woodruff, daughter of Norris 
M. Woodruff, of Watertown. Of his family of three children, one 
daughter, now married, is living. ‘The ten years after his marriage 
were a period of commercial and political activity, in which he de- 
voted himself to the jewelry business and to bechanngs, and at the 
same time was prominent in political affairs. At the close of this 
= his wife’s sister, Mrs. Henry Keep, became a widow. Her 

usband, who heid high executive offices in several large railroads, 
and had accumulated considerable property, had confidence in Mr. 
Flower’s business ability and left the control of the estate in his 
hands. Mr. Flower, consequently, took up his residence in New 
York, where he conducted his affairs in such a way as to make a 
reputation for himself as a financier. In 1872 he became engaged 
in banking and brokerage there; he attempted to retire gradually 
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three years later, but found that in spite of his efforts to abandon 
active life his business increased. His absorbing commercial inter- 
ests at this period prevented him from taking a personal part in 
political work, but he still maintained his interests in politics. He 
did not resume an active share in them, however, until 1877, when 
he was made Chairman of the Democratic State Committee, and 
in spite of that almost insurmountable obstacle, a split in the ranks, 
he carried his party to victory. Four years later, when Orlando B. 
Potter refused to aecept the Democratic nomination to run against 
William Waldorf Astor for the place in Congress made vacant by the 
departure of Levi P. Morton for the Spanish mission, Mr. Flower 
took it, though the chances of his election were decidedly poor. 
Mr. Morton had defeated the previous candidate by 4000 majority. 
Mr. Flower, undaunted by the dubious outlook, made a splendid 
fight and defeated his rival by a majority of more than 3000. This 
exchange of over 7000 votes was rendered the more significant by 
the fact that Mr. Flower insisted upon conducting the contest 
strictly on Democratic principles, and refused to give money for any 
but the legitimate expenses of the campaign. The record of his 
last term in Congress is an honorable one. His exceptional ability 
as a financier was recognized by his appointment to the committee 
on banking and currency, and his Lotion of these subjects 
found expression in several sound speeches before the House. 
Here his experience of practical affairs was of immense service to 
thecountry. In these days, when more prominence is given to “ the 
scholar in politics” than to the representative of any other class 
in the political arena, the importance of the work to the country 
of a man thoroughly familiar with practical affairs is apt to be 
underestimated, Is not government simply the conduct of a nation’s 
business? And is not the wisest government that which is con- 
ducted on the soundest business principles? By all means let us 
have scholars among our legislators, but let us not be blinded by 
their good work to the value of the work done by practical men 
like Roswell P. Flower and those others who are public-spirited 
enough to turn away from money-making to give their services 
to the maintenance of worthy political institutions. 

Mr. Flower’s political career since his advent in Congress has been 
an unusually active one. The prominence which his Congressional 
success gave him made it natural that his name should be men- 
tioned in connection with the Governorship of New York. In 
1882, that vital year in New York politics, which was to affect the 
course of national affairs, the contest between Tammany and the 
County Democracy threatened to ruin the chances for success of the 
Democratic party, not only in New York, but in the forthcoming 
contest for the Presidency. At the convention Mr. Flower and 
General Slocum each received 123 votes for the nomination, and 
Grover Cleveland 61. It. became evident that the two factions 
could not agree on a candidate from New York City. Mr. Cleve- 
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land was therefore made the compromise candidate; the result, 
with its long train of momentous circumstances, has now passed 
into history. This year Mr. Flower was strongly urged to become 
the candidate for a second term in Congress. He was firm in 
his refusal, however, for he was determined to keep the pledge 
he had given to his constituents that he would not accept a second 
nomination. It is interesting to note as an illustration of the play 
of politics that Mr. Orlando B. Potter, who had previously declined 
the nomination which Mr. Flower accepted, consented to accept it 
when Mr. Flower had declined it, and with Mr. Flower’s assistance 
he carried his district. In that year Mr. Flower, as Chairman of the 
Board of Control of the Democratic Congressional Committee, did 
such brilliant work for his party that it obtained control of the, 
House by a majority of fifty. His executive ability has since been 
utilized by his constant service as a member of the State Exec- 
utive Committee. In the fall of 1885, when David B. Hill was 
nominated for Governor of New York, Mr. Flower’s name was 
placed on the ticket, but he withdrew it. 

In the following year Governor Hill appointed Mr. Flower presi- 
dent of the Subway Commission to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Charles E. Lowe. Those who are familiar with the 
controversies in New York at that time regarding the subterranean 
districts of the city can realize the importance of the work which 
the holder of this office was called upon to perform. Mr. Flower 
consented to accept the appointment on condition that he should be 
permitted to retire from office as soon as he succeeded in getting the 
work under way. In the performance of his duties as Commissioner 
he displayed that industry and scrupulous care which have marked 
his whole career, and which account largely for his success. He 
visited the leading cities of the United States and studied their 
methods of insulating their underground wires. His report upon 
this subject was eminently fair and practical. It was accepted 
by the Board of Commissioners, and settled the controversy with 
regard to the underground wires which had been raging so fiercely. 
Mr. Flower had the satisfaction, when he tendered his resignation 
to the Governor, of knowing that he had freed New York from one 
of its greatest annoyances and dangers. 

In spite of Mr. Flower’s reluctance to go to Congress a second 
time, @ renomination was forced upon him in 1888, under such cir- 
cumstances that the best interests of the party obliged him to accept 
it. His second term waseven more notable than his first had been. 
He served as a member of the House Ways and Means Committee and 
of the Committee on the World’s Fair. In both of these capacities 
he distinguished himself; in the former he displayed a knowledge 
of the details of the various industries which was unusual, and which 
made his work of peculiar value. One of his most notable speeches 
was that on irrigation, in which he utilized the results of his experi- 
ences on a long tour through the West as far as California. It wasso 
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highly esteemed that it was made the basis of the Senate Committee's 
report upon this subject. Every citizen of New York knows with 
what energy he worked in order to win the World’s Fair for his city. 
“‘T declared at the time,” said Mr. Flower one day in conversation, 
while referring to this contest, “that New York was the only city 
in the Union that could get ready for the Fair by 1892. My words 
have been in a way verified, for Chicago has been obliged to post- 
pone the Fair until 1893.” Mr. Flower blames the Republican 
Congressmen of New England for the failure of New York to se- 
cure the Fair. “ ‘I'wenty-four New England Republicans,” I heard 
him say one day, “ voted to give the Fair to Chicago because they 
feared that if it were given to New York, which was already Demo- 
cratic, with the stimulus it would give to the city, it would also 
help the growth of the New York Democracy.” 

Mr. Flower did not hesitate to denounce the enumeration of the 
Census in New York by which his party was defrauded of one 
Congressman and one Electoral Delegate. He urged a new enu- 
meration, to be provided by Congress, and though the Republican 
interests were too strong in favor of the old one to be overcome at 
the time, he believes that the next Congress will do justice to the 
people of New York. His speeches in favor of Tariff Reform were 
forcible statements of the position of the Democratic party on this 
issue, and his firm stand against the outrageous Force Bill, was one 
of the factors that contributed to its signal defeat. Altogether, Mr. 
Flower’s second term in Congress was one of which any public- 
spirited Democrat might be proud. 

The career of Mr. Flower displays three notable traits of his 
character, judgment, executive ability, and fidelity. His profound 
knowledge of men and affairs has given him a splendid equipment 
for public functions, his powers of management have made him 
a natural party leader, and his scrupulous attention to the details 
of all matters that come under his consideration has lent him a sta- 
bility which makes him a safe guide in the direction of public policy. 
There are few men in the Democratic party who have shown such a 
devotion to the duties which they have been called upon to perform 
aus Mr. Flower hasdone. While he wasin Congress he was never ab- 
sent from his post. Those who are familiar with our national legis- 
lative matters will appreciate the rarity of such zealasthis. In the 
management of those honorary offices which he has held, and which 
have demanded on his part arduous labor, he has displayed the same 
unflagging earnestness and energy. The fact that Mr. Flower isa rich 
man has been used against him by unscrupulous Republican news- 
papers which have not hesitated to declare that he gave his money 
freely for the purchase of votes. No slander could be more unde- 
served than this one is. Mr. Flower is strong in his denunciation 
of any desecration of the ballot. ‘I would rather never hold an 
office,” he says, ‘‘ if I cannot hold it by being elected to it by the free 
choice of the people. The ballot laws which have been passed of late 
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are for the purpose of keeping the ballot sacred, and these laws should 
be vigorously enforced.” Personally Mr. Flower is very highly 
esteemed by those who know him. He is respected in his business 
relations, and has a large circle of friends both in New York, where 
he makes his home in winter, and in Watertown where he spends 
his summers. Watertown may be said to be his real home, for it 
was there he lived during the most important years of his youth, 
and it was there that he laid the foundation of his career. 
JoHN D. Barry. 


New York. 
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In July of this year the Jubilee of the Tonic Sol-Fa system was 
celebrated in England, and it must be confessed that, as a guide to 
mere singing at sight, it is an easy and pleasant vehicle, and well 
in harmony with our modern ideas of universal and mediocre 
knowledge. It ranks with the penny press, popular science, 
self-help, chromo-lithography, the kodak, and other “ reading- 
made-easies ” which help the average man to learn superficially 
with little pains. It serves admirably as a crutch to lame singers, 
but, like other crutches, it is a hindrance to well-proportioned 

eople. 

4 the first place, it is illogical and false, for the best possible 
reason. The Do is not a variable quantity, it is a fixed fact, the 
first note of the scale of C, or, in Italian nomenclaure, ‘‘ Do,” 
formerly “ Ut,” as it igstill called by the French. It is as absurd to 
call every keynote Do, or C, as it would be to call every number 
“one.” It is unscientific, and merely “a property of easiness ” fit 
only for Sunday-schools and temperance societies; a sort of musical 
Volapiik or pigeon-English, by means of which loosely informed 
people may make a show of learning—skin-deep. 

I do not deny that, in fact, all scales or keys are but repetitions 
of the first, ascending or descending as the case may be, and if a 

‘series of sounds were established to represent the mystic seven, of 
which the scales of both sound and color are formed, it might be 
well; but C is not B, any more than violet is red; and what would 
be said of an oculist who should assert that red should stand for 
violet, in a combination of hues of which it should be the first, and 
for orange in another series of which that color should be the tonic? 
The thing is evidently an unphilosophical makeshift. 

True music-reading is founded not on the mere perception of 
intervals, but on a comprehension of harmonic values. It is as 

instinctive as the sense of color. Any mechanical substitute for 

that mental process is merely the work of a machine, and the result 
bears only the same resemblance to intelligent music-reading as.the 
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execution of a melody on one of those horrors that grind out music 
by strips of perforated paper rolled as barrels, and worked off by a 
handle, does to the playing of the same tune by a skilled violinist. 
All these so-called ‘‘ systems,” by which mental labor is saved, be- 
long to the class of unintelligent art ‘‘ fakes,” which the levelling 
spirit of our most mechanical age has deluged the world withal. 

he true path of art, like that of morals, is narrow and thorny. 
“Straight is the gate and narrow is the way that leads to eternal life, 
and few there be that go in thereat. But broad is the way and wide 
is the gate that leadeth to destruction, and many there be that 
walk therein.” 


In these days of blatant advertising, when clergymen, generals, 
_tragedians, and prime donne are made the mere mouthpieces of 
commercial syndicates and quack doctors, it is a delicate task that 
awaits the person who would tell the truth about a new thing—if 
that thing be worth telling of. Criticism, if unfavorable, is not 
suspected; but if laudatory, is always viewed askance. 

Nevertheless there are two inventions, so admirable in themselves 
and so far removed from the ordinary run of clap-trap ‘‘improve- 
ments,” that it becomes a positive duty, imperative on anyone who 
would write of things musical, to chronicle them. 

One is the “ vocalion,” an instrument of music that presents the 
only really successful substitute for the pipe organ that has been 
heard since the time when St. Cecilia or some ingenious mechanic 
thought of adding a bellows and keys tothe ancient Pandean pipes, 
so familiar to the patrons of the drama of “ Punch and Judy,” 
and using the improved combination ‘‘to the praise and glory 
of God.” 

Hitherto the various attempts at imitation of the real church- 
organ have resembled rather the squeakings of a bagpipe and the 
wheezing of a paper-covered comb than the full diapason of the 
lordly organ. Melodeon, reed organ, harmonium, or by whatever 
fine name the abomination was called, the tone’ has siege been 
that of a magnified accordion, and the stops differed one from the 
other only in name. But in the instrument under consideration, 
the tone is round, mellow, and solid. Each stop differs from every 
other in quality and timbre as throughly as do the registers of the 
sy organ of Haarlaem built by father Schmidt. The vocalion 

as an advantage even over the true pipe organ, in that the notes 
answer more quickly to the touch and do not hang fire, so to speak, 
as the larger pipes of the true organ are wont todo. A Bach fugue 
deftly played on a fair-sized vocalion is a revelation of accuracy, 
tone, and promptness. 

The other invention of which I must write favorably or not at 
all is the Janko keyboard for the pianoforte or organ, which is of 
such evident value, and so plainly the proper scheme of adjustment, 
that it is indeed a wonder that it did not present itself to the mind 
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of the first man that conceived the idea of laying a harp on its side 
and playing it by means of keys. Scales, glissades, octaves, and 
transpositions are made “qualities of easiness” by this ingenious 
plan, and many things impossible on the common key-board are per- 
fectly possible on the Janko, as, for instance, a chromatic glide of 
chords of the sixth, which is accomplished by merely dragging the 
hands obliquely down the two manuals of the Janko piano. ‘The 
ordinary prume| of an octave takes up but the space of a sixth, and 
transposition from one key to another is absolutely child’s-play, 
because accomplished merely by shifting the hands up or down the 
keyboard, the position for each key being exactly the same. 

Why these two inventions do not leap into favor at once is only 
to be accounted for by that lagging of the human mind when 
confronted with novelty, that hatred of exertion, and that content 
with what we have, which is the bane of progress, spiritually and 
physically. 


When one compares the omelette soufflée of a French comic opera 
with the leathery pancake of the same opera ‘‘ adapted” to the 
American or English stage, one is lost in wonder at the deftness 
and brilliancy of the one and the clumsiness and dullness of the 
other. T'o be sure, the license of double entente and the freedom 
of expression of the Gallic article would not be tolerated in London 
or New York, even by the same people who enjoy them heartily in 
Paris or Brussels; but surely there is no need to replace French 
risqué jokes by English vulgar ones; equivoque and persiflage are 
but lamely translated by nigger-minstrel gags and base-ball techni- 
calities. ‘There is wit and humor enough in the Anglo-Saxon 
nature, sturdy and stolid though it be, to provide jokes, “native 
and to the manner born,” without having to resort to crooked 
dislocutions of words and lubberly horse-play in place of the agile 
touch-and-go trippings of French wit. It is only necessary to com- 
pare the book of Meilhac and Halevy’s original “ Grande Duchesse,” 
with its feathery flights over dangerous ground, and its subtle 
satire and truly comic situations, with the clumsy lumbering of 
action and the commonplace, stupid dialogue, relieved only by 
every-day allusions and venerable horse-chestnuts, of the present 
English version, to realize that ‘“‘ they manage these things better 
in France,” as that most Gallic of Britons, Lawrence Sterne, has it. 

I have had an opportunity of reading the score and libretto of 
the present Parisian success, ‘‘ Miss Helyett,” and the London 
adaptation which goes under the name of “ Miss Decima’”—heaven 
only knows why or wherefore—and the remarks I have made above 
apply most strongly to the English version, which is heavy and 
clumsy to the last degree—in fact, stupid. 

The music, however, is charming, quite the best thing M. Audran 
has done since ‘‘ La Mascotte”: in fact, from a musical point of 
view, ‘‘Miss Helyett” is by far the better work; the airs are 
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catching and melodious, and the concerted pieces admirably put 
together. Miss Helyett’s first song, in the style of a canticle, is 
a gem. 

Phe French book is witty, bright, and risqué, and the version 
which Mr. Belasco is preparing for New York ¢an be safely antici- 
pated to be bright and sparkling; for Belasco is never dull, whatever 
other faults rival dramatists may attribute to him. 


I do not know what caused Mr. Thomas to be so evidently in- 
different in his conducting in his series of summer concerts at the 
Madison Square Garden. Other than correct and musician-like 
Mr. Thomas cannot be, but the spirit and life of his former work 
were sadly lacking in these his last appearances as conductor in 
New York. 

Perhaps he is reserving his strength for Chicago, and will not 
waste energy on a city which has run after false gods, but I should 
have been glad to see the great director leave us in a blaze of glory, 
instead of lukewarm appreciation merely. Even the great overture 
to “ Leonora” (No. 3), with its wondrous swirl of violins, passed off 
without enthusiasm, as regards either audience or performers, 
After all, the absolute public is pretty generally right in its judg- 
ment of things artistic, even though it can give no reason for its 
course. ‘The truest applause, profound attention, was given on one 
of these occasions to a simple little air of Gluck’s, of which the 
violin solo was exquisitely played by Mr. Bendix; while the pre- 
tentious music of modern composers, including the imperial Wagner 
and the romantic Liszt, was talked through da capo al fine. | 

Likewise, on another occasion, I heard a Liszt’s ‘‘ Hungarian Rhap- 
sody,” Scharwenka’s “ Polonaise,” and some half-dozen other pieces 
of the modern romantic school listened to with respect and, indeed, 
awe, while Mendelssohn’s simple little ‘‘Spring Song” aroused 
wild enthusiasm, and was redemanded thrice. 

All which goes to prove that the taste for continuous melody and 
harmonic thought has not yet been overwhelmed by the waves and 
winds of the cyclonic style which has of late threatened to swamp 
all beauty and grace in storms of sound and hurricanes of climax. 

After all, musical taste, like morality and orthodoxy, is greatly 
amatter of geographical situations. I have seen cultivated Chinese 
gentlemen in Canton and even in San Francisco enraptured with a 
‘‘concord of (Mongolian) sweet sounds,” which to my barbaric 
ears sounded like the braying of asses and the passing of wagons 
laden with railway iron, mingled with the ululations of tom-cats on 
the tiles; and, in like manner, I have known Germans go into 
spasms of ecstasy at concatenations of unresolved dissonances which 
gave me the horrors, but which to their trained Teutonic sense 
conveyed visions of delight. 


Our “ farce-comedies” are bad enough, heaven knows, but at 
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least they are relieved by the specialties introduced by the various © 
* artists ” engaged in the “ function,” as modern quidnuncs euphem- 
istically call it. One can endure a straggling play if its dullness 
is relieved by funny songs and agile dances, but when the bare 
thrums are left in view, unrelieved by the vari-colored flock spread 
over them by the artists concerned, the dramatic tapestry is thread- 
bare indeed. 

And this is just what happens in English farce-comedies, from 
“ Confusion” to ‘‘Jane.” Like their cis-Atlantic representatives, 
they are simply contemptible from a dramatic point of view, and 
being, from a variety standpoint, left “naked and bare as a pig in 
sty,” as the old song says, they are indeed forlorn. Nothing can be 
duller than an American farce-comedy—except an English one. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe” music has been played here by 
Mr. Thomas’s orchestra, and has fallen flat, as in a late number 
of this magazine I predicted it would. Sullivan is a charming 
musician, and has no rival in the light jingle of comic opera, but 
he has again and again given proof of his weakness in broad effects 
and dramatic climaxes. Every time he has left the “airy fairy 
Lillian” style that made ‘‘ Pinafore,” “‘ Patience,” and “The Mik- 
ado” popular, and has aspired to higher flights, as in ‘‘ Iolanthe” 
and “ Ivanhoe,” like Icarus, the wax of his wings has melted, and 
he has moulted his pin feathers, and tumbled to the earth. 
Sullivan is a musical bubble, bright, iridescent, and sparkling, but 
evanescent and fragile. When he attempts to lift a weight he bursts. 
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TuHE lordly sun, rising from underworld, 

Shoots yellow beams aslant the tangled brake ; 
Magnolia, with her mirror leaves unfurled, 

Hath caught the glancing radiances that make 
Bright aureoles around her virgin bloomn— 

A pale madonna, ’neath her hood of green, 

With unprofanéd cheek and brow serene ; 
The pines upon the uplands merge from gloom 
Of night, and with the dawn’s intenser glow 
Their serried lances bright and brighter grow! 


The conquering light ever ascending higher 
Fills Alabama’s stream with molten fire ; 

A myriad rays pierce down the wooded slopes 
Till forest vistas form kaleidoscopes } 
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The dogwood blossoms shine like stars of gold, 
Quick flows the amber of the tall sweet gum, 
And swifter still the shifting colors come 
To tulip-tree and luscious-scented plum, 

And sassafras, with buddings manifold. 


The yellow jasmine and lush muscadine 
With crab and honeysuckle intertwine, 
And thousand odors sweet confederate, 
And clear, cool air so interpenetrate 
That sky above and blooming earth beneath 
Seem to exhale a long, delicious breath ! 
But hark ! woodpecker beats his dull tattoo, 
The jay bird screams, low moans the shy cuckoo, 
Loud chirps the blackbird, gently wooes the dove, 
Till chains of melody link grove to grove ; 
The red-bird shows his scarlet coat and crest 
And sounds his bugle call, while from his nest 
In deeper woods the hermit thrush intones, 
With heavenly mind, his morning orisons ; 
Kingfisher, like a spirit of the air, 
His swift flight wheels, circling with rainbow hue 
The water’s edge ; and see ! a hawthorn fair 
Grows tremulous, for on her tender spray 
Sits Nature’s poet, a romancer gay, 
Sweet mocking-bird, singing, as he were fain 
To greet the sun with all that bird could say, 
Or think or dream within his tiny brain ; 
Anon, his throat o’erflows with tuneful might, 
And straight upon a poplar’s topmost height 
He flies, and his full diapason sounds. 
From stop to'stop, and now from side to side, 
He flings his clear-toned dithyrambic rounds, 
Then, masterly, he runs the gamut wide 
Of his rare instrument, till joy and hope ; 
And sweetest love speak from the wondrous scope 
In epic majesty, now soft, now strong, 
And lo! the air is throbbing with his song! 
The climax reached, from bough to bough he drops 
With trailing cadences ; then in a copse 
Below—low, liquid warbles uttering— 
He falls with palpitating breast and wing! 
Effulgent light illumes the broad blue tent of heaven, 
The sleeping Earth awakes to toil: the Sun is risen! 


ZITELLA COCKE, 


Boston, Mass, 
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THE CONTEST IN OHIO. 


Ir might be easy to exaggerate the importance of the political 
contest now pending in Ohio. In times past the Democrats have 
devoted so much attention to that State as to lay themselves open 
to the charge of rejecting the old adage which gives warning about 
putting one’s entire stcck of eggs into one basket. In the days of 
the greenback agitation, when every kind of financial heresy found 
ready acceptance in Ohio, the attention of Democrats everywhere 
was directed to its canvasses. Men of excellent standing and ability 
went down in some of these contests, and some of them gave in 
their adhesion when more was to be gained by fighting on, forget- 
ting that, in the picturesque language of the late Mr. Tilden, it is 
always possible to surrender. This concentration of national effort 
upon a single election in one State becomes tiresome after a time, 
and signs of protest against it have not been wanting. 

Bui nothing of the kind has been proposed this year. The 
Democritic line of battle has become so extended that it is no 
longer possible to confine the fighting to a single point. Every- 
where that elections are to be held this year, whether in Massachu- 
setts, New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, or Iowa, the Demo- 
crats are alert, active, ready for either defence or attack. It would, 
however, be as foolish to assert that the campaign in Ohio is unim- 
portant as it is to say that Democratic success there is vital. It is 
un important election, and it has been made so mainly by the 
courage and the action of one man, James D. Campbell, now a 
candidate to succeed himself in the office of Governor. Entering 
upon the duties of his office under circumstances which made the 
assertion of personal and political independence difficult, he demon- 
strated in a few months that it was not impossible. It did not take 
him long to get, first the ill-will and then the active hostility of bad 
men and bad elements, and when he had procured these valuable aids 
he did not show the white feather in order to rid himself of them, 
as is not uncommon. 

As the direct result of this course he has been able to give his 
State the best administration of its affairs known for many years. 
In saying this, reference is not made merely to appointments or to 
the personal position of a governor, but to the general management 
of everything that goes to make up the business of government. In 
this higher sense Governor Campbell has promoted the better man- 
agement of the State institutions, both penal and charitable, has 
given better forms of government to municipalities, and secured the 
enactment of an improved system of revenue laws. Al) these 
achievements are in the line of reformed politics, although no claim 
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has been preferred because of this. The Democrats of Ohio have 
not only advocated reform in the abstract, they have made it con- 
crete and substantial, and they deserve discussion upon the record 
thus ey and the reward which belongs to duty well and honestly 
rformed. 

a much for the Ohio situation so far as the discussion of merely 
State issues is concerned.’ Generally speaking, these are all that 
ought to be involved in the selection of a Governor; but it is not 
possible this year thus to restrict the Ohio canvass. With great 
enthusiasm Republicans have nominated William McKinley as their 
candidate for Governor, and they promise to support him with sub- 
stantial unanimity. They have not only thus honored the man who 
gave his name to the existing revenue system, but they have done so 
on a platform acceptable to him in every line and sentiment. The 
eople of Ohio will therefore be required to pass judgment on the 
akialey law as well as upon its author, who seeks the privilege of 
administering for two years such powers as may be lodged in their 
executive. Left to himself, Mr. McKinley would be about the last 
man in Ohio to seek the office for which he has been nominated. 
He is a man of high character and excellent abilities. All of his 
public life has been devoted to honest and earnest advocacy of the 
rinciples and policies involved in the Federal law that now bears 
a name. All his training and all his tastes have been legislative. 
Even in Congress he has been devoted to generals less than to par- 
ticulars, so that the routine duties of an executive place, like the 
Governorship of a State, can hardly be congenial to him. If he 
should be elected he will perform them honestly, and it may be 
assumed with substantial credit to himself and to the people who 
may thus honor him; but his power to accomplish anything in the 
way of promoting his peculiar doctrines will of necessity be limited. 
As a consequence, Mr. McKinley’s nomination represents a Fed- 
eral issue unnaturally forced to discussion and to the arbitrament of 
votes in a State contest. And it is on this ground that he must be 
met by Governor Campbell and the Democratic party whose candi- 
date he is. The latter is to be judged not only by his record in the 
office of Governor, but also by his ability fairly to meet and discuss 
the tariff question, as a revenue reformer, with the distinctive repre- 
sentative of modern protection. The people of Ohio are not only 
asked to approve or disapprove a creditable management of their 
own business, but to say, at the same time, what they think of our 
revenue system and the principles that underlie it. It is a difficult 
osition for the Democratic candidate. He himself must discuss 
State as well as Federal politics; his opponent does not know much 
about the politics of the State whose Governor he seeks to become, 
and, for the purposes of the present canvass, he cares still less. It 
is not probable that he holds an opinion on a question of local 
interest that would not be acceptable to every other intelligent 
voter, whatever his party affiliations might be. 
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Thus far Governor Campbell has acquitted himself well in this 
difficult position. While avowing his opinion that a State election 
should be settled on State issues he has frankly confessed that the 
nomination of Mr. McKinley as his opponent has put upon himself 
the double obligation to which reference has been made. He says 
that the tariff question is at issue in the election in Ohio this year, 
and that the free coinage of silver, advocated in the Democratic 
platform, is not an important or vital issue. He further believes 
that the tariff is a waxing issue, while every other, involving Federal 
olitics, is a waning one. Thus accepting the contest on the lines 
laid down by his opponents, he has no purpose of dodging. He 
has shown his ability to discuss with the author of the McKinley 
law its mistaken principles and policy. In doing this he has again 
demonstrated the possession of courage to a degree seldom mani- 
fested in the politics of a State. He has thereby challenged 
admiration and invited support from fair-minded voters, and, by 
this act, has elevated the standard of our politics. 

If the eee cannot carry Ohio this year on a McKinley 
platform with McKinley himself as their candidate, what State can 
they hope to carry this year, next year, or at any other time? It 
has long been a Republican State when Federal issues were involved. 
It has never chosen a Democratic elector since the Republican party 
came into existence. It has never chosen a Democratic Governor 
when only Federal issues were involved. It has had Democrats in 
the United States Senate, but the legislature by which they were 
chosen had been elected mainly on State issues or as the result of 
factional contests in the Republican eT 

But it is far from certain that Mr. McKinley will be elected. He 
must defend his extreme policy before a constituency more 
thoroughly informed on its merits, and more alive to the multitude 
of interests involved in it, than any to which he has ever submitted 
his claims. He must meet everywhere the arguments of an op 
nent with courage, and with information on the subject under dis- 
cussion, one who, besides, understands as few men in Ohio have 
done the State politics of which he and his party stand as the 
tatives. 

t will be a canvass devoted to the discussion of principles. It 
may be assumed that no personalities will mar it so far as the can- 
didates themselves are concerned. When the canvass is over the 
country ought to be able to conclude, with promptness and intel- 
ligence, concerning the opinion of the people of one great State 
on the policies involved in the McKinley law. Some extraneous 
influences will enter into the canvass, and yet they are likely 
to have less influence this year than usual. Mr. McKinley and his 
party will be able to command a money support that is dangerous 
to the morals of many communities and Demecaiivie to honest 
politics. No Democrat can wish that his party should undertake 
to enter upon such rivalry. On the other hand, the election will be 
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the first one of importance to be held in Ohio with a secret ballot, 
under the Australian system. Money and other corrupt influences 
will thus count for less than under the old and vicious system that 
enabled corrupt men both to buy votes and to know that they got 
their money’s worth. 

The cause of good government will be greatly promoted by the 
re-election of Governor Campbell, and to this end it is the duty of 
every Democrat everywhere to do what he can to bring about this 
auspicious and much-to-be desired result. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENCY: IS THERE A PLOT? 


In the political forecast appearing in this number of BELFoRD’s, 
under the heading of “'Ten Years eter the McKinley Bill,” which 
we owe to the clever pen of our Scottish visitor, Mr. Donald Mc- 
Donald, is one passage that deserves more than a passing and hasty 
reading. It is that portion which describes how our President in 
1892 is to be made. Is there any improbability in the account ? 
According to the prediction there submitted, the matter is to be 
determined by the usurpation of certain Republican Governors in 
casting the votes of their States for the Republican presidential 
candidates, notwithstanding the popular decision in favor of their 
Democratic competitors. But can such a thing be done? will very 
naturally be asked. Let us see. The voting for President and 
Vice-President, under the absurd arrangement we have, is not done 
by the people direct, but by certain electors, composing what is 
known as the Electoral College, whom they choose for the purpose. 
The following is that portion of the statute defining the adi oper= 
andi to be pursued. 

“Section 136. It shall be the duty of the Executive of each State 
to cause three lists of the names of the electors of such State to be 
made and certified, and to be delivered to the electors on or before 
the day they are —— by the preceding section, to meet.” 

“Section 137. The electors shall vote for President and Vice- 
President respectively, in the manner directed by the Consti- 
tution.” 

“Section 138. The electors shall make and sign three certificates 
of all the votes given by them, each of which certificates shall con- 
tain two distinct lists, one of the votes for President, and the other 
of the votes for Vice-President, and shall annex to each of the cer- 
tificates one of the lists of the electors which shall have been fur- 

nished to them by direction of the Executive of the State.” 

» It will thus be seen that it is left to our Governors to determine 
what presidential electors have been chosen by their States, as they 
have the making up of the “‘ lists” of electors who are to meet and 
vote for President and Vice-President. How easily it would be for 
a rascally partisan Executive of a State, on the plea that there had 
been frand of the polls, or some other equally plausible pretext, to 
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make up a list of his party candidates, although honestly defeated, 
and certify to it as that of the men having the legal right to assist 
in making a President-and Vice-President ! Do we not have in this 
circumstance a possible explanation of a very remarkable phenom- 
enon that the country is now witnessing? In two of the States 
that are politically very close, although at the next eleetion likely 
to go Democratic, viz.: Connecticut and Nebraska, Republican 
Governors refuse to surrender their offices to honestly elected 
Democratic successors, and hold on to them by what is neither 
better nor more honorable than brute force. The ordinary greed of 
leading Republicans for office has generally been accepted as suffi- 
ciently accounting for such conduct, but is there not behind it all 
an understanding among certain party managers which looks to next 
year’s presidential election, and which is the real motive? If it be 
said that honorable men would not be parties to such a plot, it is 
sufficient answer to say that men who will cheat the people out of 
a governorship of their choosing, will not be likely to hesitate about 
cheating them when it comes to the Presidency. 

Another rather singular circumstance might be noted in this 
connection. We refer to the difficulty the Republicans of the State 
of New York meet in getting respectable men to accept the party 
nomination for the office of Governor at the coming State Election 
—something most unusual in that quarter. A number have de- 
clined the honor. It strongly suggests that, under the Platt dom. 
ination, the candidate is required to pledge himself in advance to 
some action, certain or contingent, from which a self-respecting 
man would shrink. 

But would the leaders of any political party in this country dare 
to venture upon such a scheme? What better or more audacious 
would it be than the keeping of Tilden from the presidency in 1876 
through the agency of rascally “Returning Boards” in certain 
Southern States? The two transactions would be in perfect accord. 
It must be remembered that the real leaders of the Republican 

_party to-day are desperate men. Their past record shows that, 
when it comes to the question of retaining office and power, the 
will not stickle at crime. It is quite safe to say they will not hes- 
tate at any crime. It will be well, therefore, for the people of this 
country who want to see fair play and honest elections, without 
regard to party, not to ignore the prediction which our contributor 
furnishes. There is something in tt. 


REVIVAL OF THE BLAINE MYTH. 


THERE are many new signs that a revival of the Blaine myth— 
supposed in 1884 to have become extinct—is again impending. At 
each quadrennial political period since 1876, just before the meet- 
ing of the National Republican Convention, the same signs have 
been plainly visible. It is true that these were fainter than usual 
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jn 1888, and that some of the most experienced political observers 
indulged in the prediction that nothing of the kind could possibly be 
found when the preliminary contest of 1892 should be inaugurated. 
But the assurances of the administration people that Mr. Blaine is 
“loyal” to his official chief, President Harrison, the anxious in- 

uiries made by newspaper reporters and some others concerning 
the state of Mr. Blaine’s health, the adoption anew by county con- 
ventions of the old resolutions that have done duty during the past 
sixteen years, the renewed expression of interest or attachment 
made by Blaine newspapers in many parts of the country, together 
with the interesting discussion carried on by his old followers by 
letter and interview —all these are but the outward and visible signs 
of an inward and invisible political movement. 

Nothing in our politics is more interesting as a study than the 
system of fetich worship that has grown up about James G. Blaine. 
It is impossible to refer the sentiment that produces this idolatry 
to any great, useful, or patriotic services rendered by the object of 
it, No man has imagination enough to make for Mr. Blaine a 
record which would deserve the devotion of which he has been the 
beneficiary. Generally speaking when a public man has been able 
to attract to himself a large circle of 8 ay Pag it is possible to 
point out some good reason for it. If he have many followens he 
may represent some idea, or some hope of reward, or some real ser- 
vice to his country. 

In Mr. Blaine’s case none of these is present unless it may be the 
hope of reward in the way of spoils, and even in this respect he is 
not a success. In spiteof his boasted “ magnetism” Mr. Blaine is 
a cold, selfish man to whom the hopes, or aspirations, or ambitions 
of a friend count as nothing if anew friend can be made in another 
direction out of some man who has been a lifelong opponent. 
There is not a statesmanlike act in all Mr. Blaine’s career. In 
spite of the lapse of time since his defeat in 1884 it cannot be said 
that he now enjoys the real confidence of the country in any greater 
degree than he did then. The distrust of his motives, the doubts 
as to his character, or even his personal honesty, are as deeply rooted 
now as then. Perhaps these are even stronger than they were in 
1884, because a new generation of young men has come upon the 
political stage who know not him or his ways—men to whom “ mag- 
netism,” smartness, tricks, and evasions do not appeal. 

Mr. Blaine has done nothing since 1884 to draw new friends. 
He has played no important part in any political contest, unless, in- 
deed, the act of his friends in throwing a nomination to Harrison 
may be noted, and this really marked his own personal and political 
extinction so far as real power goes. He is. supposed to be an 
authority on protection now because it is the one article of faith in 
the creed of his party; but during the past seven years he has not 
said a word even on this question that any man cares to remember, 
and nothing that he has said has had any distinctive influence upon 
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discussion or legislation. During all this time, and, indeed, during 
nearly his whole political career, financial questions have been the 
most important under discussion in his country, and yet there 
is probably no man who knows Mr. Blaine’s opinions on the silver 
question. Certainly such an opinion, even if one exists, is not 
known and has had no influence upon public sentiment. 

Of late he has exploited the so-called reciprocity idea, which when 
considered in connection with the settled policy of his party is a 
misnomer and an impossibility. The moment Mr. Blaine gets near 
anything logical or possible with his new hobby, that moment he is 
compelled to run away from it. He himself is the product of 
Whiggism in all that the name implies. He believes in a strong gov- 
ernment if he and his friends are to be the beneficiaries of its 
strength. He believes in protection because he knows that b 
means of it he and his are able “‘ to cast an anchor to windward.” 
He may condemn Force bills, though not from principle and only 
because they cannot be used for his own advantage. He has never 
said a eed against the pension policy, and has condemned the 
efforts of other and better men to secure a correction of the evils 
incident to the system. 

In short, whatever Mr. Blaine may do or leave undone, there is not 
a single patriotic impulse behind him. He may oppose Mr. Har- 
rison, but if so, his action will be furtive and cowardly, purely per- 
sonal or selfish, with no possible reference to the carrying out of a 
consistent and — policy. 

In spite of this new outbreak of Blaine idolatry the object of it 
is the same selfish, hard, cynical man, looking upon politics as his 
oyster, as he was from the beginning. He would have taken a 
Presidential nomination in 1888 only for the feeling that his elec- 
tion was not possible. He will flirt with a nomination this year, 
but is quite certain at last to conclude that he cannot control a 
national convention, or that if he could his election would not follow. 
Whatever he is or whatever he may do Mr. Blaine will be a disturbing 
element in our politics as long as he lives to take a partin it. He 
has little ability to injure the country, because it has not trusted 
him with enough power seriously to imperil its interests. He has 
been an evil genius to his party, because, since his importance in it 
began, it has lost all its early ideals, its character, and its power for 
good, and has become a power only for ill; but it will never reach 
its maximum b peonad for evil unless the country in an unguarded 
moment should entrust its highest executive office to Mr. Blaine or 
some man as selfish and as corrupt as he. 


HOW ADVERTISERS ARE CHEATED. 


For many Fa our civilization has fed fat upon the brains of 
strangers, and the unwholesome food has poisoned our blood, not 
only with regard to literature and art, but even, by a side stroke, in 
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our very commercial honor, by which mainly nations thrive and 
grow strong. ‘Through our infamous practice of literary and 
artistic piracy, consequent on and fostered by the lack of honest 
international copyright, we have, in great measure, degraded our 
sense of right to the level of mere escapement of legal penalty, and 
sharp practice is tolerated to a noxious extent. 

. Among the most salient examples of this vicious conduct is the 
too common practice of trading on well and hardly earned reputa- 
tions by the art of counterfeiting. For example, a shrewd inventor 
originates, perfects, and patents some useful or attractive novelty 
at his own cost and pains. He puts it on the market at his own 
risk. It ‘‘ catches on,” as the phrase is, and he begins to reap the 
harvest of profit that is strictly his due. 

No sooner does the public respond to his invitations, couched in 
the language of advertisement and testimonial at great expense, 
than some rogue compounds a worthless imitation or adaptation of 
the true invention, gives it a title somewhat similar to the original 
designation, and some dealer, equally dishonest, recommends it, 
in preference to the article asked for by the customer, asserting 
that the fraudulent substitute is an improvement on the invention. 

Now, to put and keep before the public any machine, book, 
medicine, perfume, or, in fact, anything whatever, costs a great deal 
of 

The advertising bill of a successful invention runs into hundreds of 
thousands every year, and the capital thus invested is to be recovered 
only by the consequent sales and resultant profits. To obtain these 
benefits he must put his commodity into the hands of dealers who 
risk nothing but shop-rent. 

In good faith the originator manufactures, advertises, and pub- 

lishes his invention, trusting to the honor of his intermediary, or 
middleman, the dealer. 
This —_ however, seeing a chance of profit to himself, and 
escape from the responsibility of turning over the receipts—minus 
his commission on the sale—to the right owner, deliberately makes 
up an inefficient substitute and sells it to customers who may ask 
for the real article, thus robbing his employer as utterly as if he 
forged that employer’s name to a check and cashed it. 

But the one would be felony, and punishable, while the other is 
merely a smart stroke of business, redounding to the credit of the 
perpetrator as a ‘ hustler.” 

or instance, many thousand dollars have been spent in adver- 
tising—say “Jones’s Liver Pills,” and the sale is corresponding] 
great. Now comes an apothecary whose “‘ poverty and not his will 
consents ”: he puts up a mixture of gamboge and colocynth, silvers 
or sugars his pills neatly, and labels his “original packages,” 
“Smith’s Liver Pills,” or perhaps keeps the windy side of the law 
still more surely by using some designation that cannot be con- 
strued into what is called ‘‘ a colorable imitation,” such as “ Mother 
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Weichsel’s Hepatic Globules.” When a customer enters the shop | 
and asks for ‘‘ Jones’s Liver Pills,” the dealer tells him that they 
have gone out of use, being supplanted vb more powerful remedy, 
and produces his own concoction, in all the glory of gilt and crim- 
son ink. The customer is dazzled; he had come, led by the costly 
advertisement of ‘‘ Jones,” but is swindled into paying for “ Mother 
Weichsel’s;” that is, Jones pays through the nose to advertise 
Weichsel: in other words, Weichsal steals from Jones the notoriety 
the latter has paid for, and goes of justice.” 

This may be law, but it is not equity. It may be fair trade, but 
‘it is not fair-play. What a man has _ for, that let him have, 
whether it be goods or fame; and he who comes in under another’s 
shoulder is a thief, even though the thing he sells by this manceuvre 
be genuine in itself. 
“ Suum cuique” is a good motto. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S DEATH: 


None of the great literary characters of this country has been 
known to so large a circle of admirers as James Russell Lowell, who 
died at the ‘‘ Elmwood” in Cambridge, Massachusetts, the house 
in which he was born, on the 12th of August, in his seventy-third 
year. This was not due to the fact that he had higher merit than 
Cooper, Longfellow, or Emerson, or that he had enjoyed the great 
and compensating advantage of more years than were given to them. 
It was due to the fact that during his later years he occupied a public 

osition which attracted the attention of thousands who hed not 
een drawn to his fellows and contemporaries, and for the further 
reason that he touched life on more sides than any American of 
literary prominence since Benjamin Franklin. 

James Russell Lowell was, indeed, the finest flower of American 
culture. Scholar, poet, critic, diplomatist, patriot, and gentleman 
—he was equally great in all. Born to a gentle fate, he took his 
place in the world of work, and did well his part without asking 
any favors. And what a work he did! Beginning when he had 
barely passed his majority he poured forth poem after poem, 
patriotic, sentimental, controversial, lyrics, ballads, odes, and son- 
nets, nearly all of them instinct with life, and all expressive of the 
broadest Americanism. 

Though he played many parts, it was as a poet that he gained his 
earliest recognition, and although he has not generally been ranked 
with Longfellow as a singer, it is probable thatif there was any way 
to measure the comparative influence of each, it would be found 
that the younger, who has just died, exerted a stronger influence 
upon the thought and sentiment of his country than the older. 
Few poems have had a wider reading than ‘The Present Crisis,” 
or have awakened an answering echo in the hearts of more people. 
Free from the passion, the exaggeration—it might even be said, the 
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rant—of some of the more radical of the abolition agitators who ran 
to versification, his conservatism and caution were more effective than 
fiery denunciation could possibly be. ‘This was illustrated especially 
in the first series of the “ Biglow Papers,” where, as the whimsical and 

dantic old country clergyman, he brought wit, humor, drollery, 

t, and argument to the work of amusing the public conscience. 
And when after sixteen years of rest and self-effacement the second 
series of these papers was written it was found that his wit was as 
biting, his humor as genial, his drollery as laughable, his facts as 
well chosen, and his arguments as carefully marshalled- in the new 
crisis as in the oldone. ‘Together they have influenced more minds, 
and will hereafter demand more critical ability in their elucidation, 
than all the satires thus far produced in America. 

Potent though his influence was as a poet and patriot, he did more 
than all the critics we have thus far produced to promote right- 
thinking on matters requiring literary judgment. Unlike the 
majority he did not deem it necessary to deal with the mere eph- 
emera of the press. Even in the “ Fable for Critics,” he dealt with 
every comer, not as a contemporary to be flattered, but as a candi- 
date for a place among the classics. That few were entitled to a 
favorable verdict was not his fault, but neither has there been any 
important change in the position accorded to the men and women 
with whom he dealt. But it is to his prose that we must look for 
great and valuable criticism. 

How he demolished the puny rhymesters of the amateur period of 
our literature!—a period with little to relieve its ignorance and 
tedium until after the close of the first half of this century. How 
little the petty Percivals, and Hallecks, and Drakes, and Fullers 
seemed when with an elaborate essay, or a mere reference, or a 
satirical couplet or two, he showed their lack of originality or Amer- 
icanism, or any of the important elements of the poet or the critic. 
He did not devote a great deal of attention to these, but boldl 
challenged comparison by questioning or enlarging some of the old- 
time verdicts of literary history. Nothing written in this country 
in the way of criticism has been more striking than his ‘‘Shakes- 

eare once more,” or his reviews of the early English writers; while 

is “A Great Public Character,” his ‘New England Two Cen- 
turies Ago,” his “James Gates Percival,” to mention only those 
representative of types, illuminated the history of his country, and 
contributed much to that intelligent study of its institutions which 
has so distinguished literary development during the past twenty 
years. 

Late in life, when he was nearly sixty, came his last great oppor- 
tunity. It was in 1877 that he entered our diplomatic service as 
Minister to Spain, only to be transferred a few years later to London, 
where he remained until 1885, when, though in perfect harmony 
with the President-elect, he forwarded him his resignation to Albany 
while he was still filling the office of Governor of the State of New 
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York. From that day until death came Grover Cleveland had no 
more earnest supporter, no truer personal friend, than James Russell 
Lowell. It was as Minister to England that he became better 
known to his countrymen and to the world as the we un- 
daunted American, whom no flattery by the great in other lands, 
no position of honor, however exalted, could move from his con- 
viction of the right, the justice, and the triumph of the ideas and 
the resulting institutions of his country. So long as the modern 
spirit needs a defence his Birmingham address on “ Democracy” 
will stand out as the most courageous, the best, the bravest, the last 
word to be said. 

In every relation of life this man was an example to his country- 
men. He was honest, brave, modest, and true. Asa man of let- 
ters he ennobled and illuminated a great profession, which until his 
time may be said to have produced almost nothing that will live or 
was worthy to live, and, in conjunction with his great contempora- 
ries, he made the literary calling respected and respectable. Asa 

atriot he served his country well in both peace and war, and as 

iplomat and patriot he taught each young American new lessons. 
The lamentation will now go up that we ae none like him; but 
then it must be borne in mind that the need for just such men does 
not always continue, that the work done so well by himself and 
his associates need not be done over again, and that as the result of 
it there are gence twenty strong, courageous, thinking men ready 
for good and earnest work where there would have been only one 
but for their mighty efforts. If a quarter of a century ago he and 
his friends had dropped out of the reckoning we should have been 
poor indeed; but as they have kept on their way, and have dropped 
out only one by one, they have added so much to their previous 
achievements that much of the task given into their hands has 
been done. What remains may safely be committed to others; and 
thus the world goes on. 
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THE welcome extended to ex-President Grover Cleveland as a 
summer resident of the town of Sandwich on Cape Cod was some- 
thing absolutely unique. It was participated in regardless of party 
affiliations. From every part of the Cape there came representatives 
of each town or distinct nei ideeubach, each anxious to extend to 
their summer neighbor the right hand of fellowship. In addition 
to these it is safe to assume that every county in Massachusetts sent 
some prominent man to assist in the unusual exercises. Still more, 
the summer resident and the summer boarder were out in great 
force, evidently as deeply interested as anybody could be in the 
ceremonies. In all, twenty-two speeches were made by and on the 
ex-President—an exhibition of oratory that took more than four 
hours. And yet that New England audience sat it all out with a 
patience that was quite phenomenal. 


Through it all there was evident the highest order of good-will. 
The speeches were in good taste, and the only monotonous feature 
about them was the fault inseparable from such an occasion, of too 
much praise. ‘The criticism made so long ago about Aristides the 
Just was the only one pertinent in this case, and yet it would not 
have been possible to hold such festivities without making them 
the occasion of praise, and that, too, of the warmest kind, of the 
sturdy character of the man thus welcomed, and of the great and 
conspicuous services he has rendered the country. It would not 
be possible, under any other government or institutions than ours, 
to find or make the occasion for such a celebration, and certainly 
no period in our history could show a man more worthy of it than 
Grover Cleveland. Probably just such an opportunity, when man, 
circumstances, and surroundings will make possible a repetition of 
it or anything like it, will not occur again for many a year to come. 


Frederick Douglass, United States Minister to Hayti, has resigned 
his office, apparently in disgust or pique over some neglect of him 
either at home or in the country to which he was accredited. It is 
difficult otherwise to understand his resignation. He is not given 
to such athing. Heretofore it has been found necessary to hint 
with romans more than gentleness that it was desirable to have 
any place held cing Douglass. He dearly loves office, both for its 
emoluments and for the prominence it brings him. As the result 
of this he has developed a great faculty for holding place, and was 

eatly gratified when he was sent to Hayti as our minister. But 
In none of these places has he shown the possession of extraordinary 
fitness. He has always been a figurehead rather than an efficient 
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officer, taking such fees or salaries as he could get, and letting 
things run themselves along in a humdrum way. 


Mr. Douglass is without doubt the best and most intelligent repre- 
sentative of his race in the United States, with a gift of eloquent 
speech peculiar to many individuals in it; and yet, judged by this 
its highest development, it cannot be said to have deserved the 
unselfish philanthropic effort bestowed upon it. There was not 
much for a minister to Hayti to do, but such as it was, our repre- 
sentative there could have been trusted to do it badly. He is now 
an old man, and has received his full share of applause, but beyond 
the sentiment that produced this feeling it would be difficult to 
mention a single unselfish, thoughtful service that he has done his 
race or country since the issue of Lincoln’s Emancipation proc- 
lamation. ‘This may seem a hard thing to say, but truth compels 
it, however it may bring into question the capacities of a race upon 
which so much trouble and sentiment have been spent during the 
past fifty years in this country. 


Ever since we began to have political platforms in this country 
some foreign complication has quite generally found a place in 
them. In earlier days it was the Greek struggle for independence ; 
then it was Kossuth with the short-lived and ill-starred movement 
in Hungary ; and later, with still more persistence, it has been the 
Irish question in its various phases, from famine to independence. 
Scarcely had this one disappeared or died out until the figure of the 
Russian Jew is projected into some of the platforms even of State 
Conventions. 


All this does not show such a strong and irresistible tendency to 
give sympathy as to tender it. Its purpose in each case is not so 
much to reach the people most concerned as to influence the votes 
of their representatives already citizens and voters among us. In 
many cases these resolutions of sympathy are mere buncombe, based 
not upon an intelligent conception of what is best for the people 
concerned, but upon a sentiment held by somebody that something 
ought to be done. Such things show, not so much a want of 
sincerity, as a lack of intelligence—a desire to pronounce upon -some 
question lest the opposing party may go farther and fare better in 
the matter of votes. A great deal of harm is done by these reso- 
lutions, because they show a tendency on the part of our people to 
interfere in matters that do not concern them and of which they 
neither have nor can have any intelligent conception. It is to be 
hoped that the time may come when such pronouncements will not 
be deemed necessary, but it must be admitted that its realization is 
far off so long as new kinds or races of immigrants continue to 
come to us, and so long as there remain any abuses in the countries 
from which they come. 
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If one might deliberately make a bull it would be proper enough 
to say that the announcement of Hannibal Hamlin’s death was the 
first news in a long time that he was still alive. Since his retire- 
ment from the Vice-Presidency in 1865 he had held every kind of 
office that the ingenuity of politicians could devise. He was ap- 
pointed to fill these not because of conspicuous fitness, but for the 

urpose of providing a place for him where he might make a living. 

e was never known to refuse anything with a decent salary, or to 
refuse to do just what the bosses dictated, or to do anything that 
was singular or reforming. He had probably drawn a greater 
variety of salaries and allowances and with greater regularity than 
any other man known to our politics. It is his claim to distinction 
that he spent more years in politics than any other man and did 
less in any one of them or in the aggregate. In view of this record 
of inefficiency it is not to be wondered that Lincoln wanted some 
one else to run with him for Vice-President in 1864. Andrew 
Johnson was not an altogether lovable person, but at least he did 
have some vigor—some of the virility of a man of ideas, while 
Hamlin would have made a most satisfactory chamberlain to some 
political harem, ifs uch a thing had been in existence. 


Professor Goldwin Smith’s article on the currency question in 
the present number will no doubt be widely read, and it should 
clear away some of the fog which fills the minds of a good many of 
our “ fiat-money ” friends on this subject. ‘The trouble with these 
gentlemen is that they are too modest. They tell us that ‘it is 
the government stamp which gives value.” What they should 
advocate, then, is, that the government should manufacture 65,000,- 
000 greenbacks, each of one million dollars, and that one of these 
should be presented as a free gift to every one of our 65,000,000 
people. Then every man, woman, and child in the country would 
be a millionaire, the currency would be sufficiently ‘‘ expanded ” 
to meet the demands of the most voracious, and wealth, content- 
ment, and happiness would be universally diffused. In short, not 
merely the millennium, but the millionennium would have arrived. 
Just imagine it! a whole nation of millionaires! 
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The Poetry of Louise Chandler Moulton.—It is interesting to the 
lover of poetry and to the student of American literature to com- 
pare the first volume of the poems of Louise Chandler Moulton, 
published in London by Macmillan & Co. nearly fifteen years ago, 
with her latest, the fourth edition of which has just come from the 
press of Roberts Bros., Boston. ‘They show the deepening of a gen- 
uine poetic talent and the broadening of a large mind open to fine 
conceptions and wide sympathies. They illustrate, too, that though 
the poet may be born, not made, he does not eome into the world, 
like the warrior of mythology, who, on being created, appeared 
armed to the teeth, with the full light of genius burning within 
him ; the divine spark must be formed into a flame, and the flame 
must be fed before it can create the humblest illumination. No one 
can read Mrs. Moulton’s first volume, ‘‘ Swallow Flights,” without 
being convinced that she is a true poet, even though much of 
the work which it contains is fine in its promise rather than in 
its achievement. 

But even these earlier efforts bear nobly Milton’s famous test of 

oetry, they are all simple and sensuous, and those of them that 
ae with love—the larger portion of the book—are passionate. Mrs. 
Moulton does not strive to obscure her thought or to make it seem 
of greater portent than it really is by affecting whimsicalities of 
expression, as so many of our younger poets do ; she sings of what 
she sees and feels with a Wordsworthian directness, But her resem- 
blance to Wordsworth ends there. Wordsworth saw the common 
things of life and glorified them by making them the basis of his 
poetic moralizing ; Mrs. Moulton does not see the common things, 
or rather, they are not common as she sees them, for she idealizes 
them until her imagination casts a glow over them, just as the 
writer of a romance envelops his story with a beautiful haze. There 
is as much difference between the style of poetry exemplified by 
Wordsworth’ and that of which Mrs. Moulton’s work is typical as 
there is between realism and romanticism in fiction. 

Mrs. Moulton’s way of looking at life is exactly the way in which 
the romanticist depicts it; consequently, her poems are full of sen- 
suousness, and for the same reason they possess that quality which 
develops to a marked degree in her later work—an atmosphere of 

rofound sadness. If the ideal figure of a romanticist were painted 
y an artist he would be pictured as long and gaunt, with deep, 
dark eyes, wearing an expression of desolation on his beautiful 
swarthy face, and his figure would be enveloped in a sombre cloak. 
The melancholy which surrounds him is the direct and veritable 
result of his position towards life. He represents the ideal as op- 
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sed to the real. He would have the good triumph over evil, and 
ove without pain the universal destiny. He finds that life is just 
what he thinks it ought not to be; he sees evil frequently the con- 
queror and oppressor of the good, and he finds horror and disap- 

intment the guardians of love, which seems to him to have come 
into the world to mock mankind. The romantic view of life, re- 
duced to its ultimate, is sure to be the pessimistic view. As this 
is the view expressed by Mrs. Moulton’s poems they are naturally 
melancholy in tone; they are the work of one unreconciled to the 
conditions of existence, full of a hopeless heart. This feeling is 
dimly shadowed in the best poem in the volume, “ We lay us down 
to sleep,” in the lines: 

‘‘ Why vex ourselves with care? 
e grave is cool and low; 
Have we found life so fair 
That we should dread to go?” 

There is in the next verse a profound regret with which everyone 
who feels at all can sympathize, the expression of the almost uni- 
versal sorrow at the thought that the world will go on just the 
same after we are dead, which is really a protest against our own 
insignificance and impotence: 

‘* We've kissed love’s sweet, red lips, 
And left them sweet and red; 


The rose the wild bee sips, 
Blooms on when he is dead.” 


Mrs. Moulton doubly proves herself a romanticist by making 
love the chief good in existence and by singing of it in a minor 
key. It is a little surprising that her early poems should be so 
suffused with sadness as they are; there is no expression of the 
“exultant madness of loving.” They suggest rather the experience 
of one who has realized the bitterness of love after its delight. 
Here is an example of one of the many characteristic moods in 
which she gives expression to this feeling: 

“« Love is a life, sweetheart, ending in death; 
Is it worth while to mourn its fleeting breath, 
Light-footed youth, or sad, forecasting prime? 
Joy of young hope, or grief of later time, 
What pain or pleasure stays its — breath? 
Love is.a life, sweetheart, ending in death.” 


One cannot but regret that Mrs. Moulton’s talent is so strongly 
bound to this undertone of sorrow; though it is convincing as the 
expression of true and spontaneous feeling, it denotes a limitation 
of her fine art which might find a freer scope if she were not tempt- 
ed constantly to play upon one note. That she can rise to more 
cheerful things is proven by the exquisite “‘ ‘Troth-plight,” which is 
_ as perfect in thought and form as itis bright and uplifting in 
sentiment. But it must be acknowledged that she is at her best 
in those poems which deal with personal emotion. Her poems when 
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they treat of nature are pretty and tender, and of a singular deli- 
cacy and simplicity, though they cannot be called profound. Mrs. 
Moulton turns instinctively to the warmth and color in nature, 
though to them she brings her own “pale cast of thought.” She 
cannot put herself in perfect sympathy with the sunshine, for it 
always suggests to her by contrast the darkness of the night; the 
eternal “ passing of all passing things” is exemplified everywhere 
around her with all its hopelessness. 

On turning from ‘Swallow Flights” to “In a Garden of 
Dreams” one meets the same personality as that which pervades 
the’ former volume—but with what a change! The power of 
utterance is stronger, surer, and more cultivated; the insight into 
life is deeper, and the poetic atmosphere of the indescribable 
quality that distinguishes poetry from mere verse, that gives it 
soul, is of a higher quality. Development is everywhere apparent. 
Yet, as I have said, the personality which gives the note its 
individual character is the same, full of the melancholy which we 
find so often in Keats’s work, not the bitter, stony grief of the 
Bronté sisters. - I cannot but wonder if the growth of Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s power was not helped by Keats. Certainly her later work 
has many of the qualities which belong to his, a certain “ brooding 
beauty over all,” a fondness for scenery under nature’s lime- 
lights, the moon and the stars aflame with their “ golden glory,” 
and for the pensive mood when grief takes on a character that 
makes it almost alluring. Some of them are wonderfully strong 
and fine in their severe expression of a thought or mood. Here, 
for example, is an admirable piece of poetic writing: 


To Niaut, 


Bend low, O dusky Night, 
And give my spirit rest; 
Hold me to your deep breast, 

And put old cares to flight; 

Give back the lost delight 
That once my soul possessed, 
When love was loveliest: 

Bend low, O dusky Night, 


Enfold me in your arms— 
The sole embrace I crave 
Until the embracing grave 

Shield me from life’s alarms; 

I dare your subtlest charms, 
Your deepest spell I brave, 
O, strong to slay or save, 

Enfold me in your arms!” 


But it is in her treatment of the sonnet that Mrs. Moulton has 
made the greatest advance in her art. This is a curious fact, for 
the sonnets in her first volume are by no means among its best . 
poems, and give little promise of a power which should achieve 
such brilliant examples of this form of versification as her latest 
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volume contains. Mrs. Moulton’s command of the sonnet as dis- 

layed in these is masterly; she makes it an ideal form of expression. 

he displays this power not in a merely technical way, but in a 
higher sense; she blends the most exquisite feeling with a faultless 
technique. Hence her latest volume is made notable by con- 
taining a collection of some of the best sonnets produced by any 
living poet. They are written in many moods—all, however, moods 
of serious thought and feeling. Here is one of the most character 
istic of them: 


“A Cry.” 
“‘O wanderer in unknown lands, what cheer? 

How dost thou fare on thy mysterious way? 
What strange light breaks upon the distant day, 

Yet leaves me lonely in the darkness here? 

Oh, bide no longer in that far-off sphere ; 
Though all heaven’s cohorts should thy footsteps stay, 
Break through their splendid, militant array, 

And answer to my call, O dead and dear!” 


This is not only fine in quality, but truly dramatic. It strikes a 
deep note with a firm hand. Mrs. Moulton shows in it that she 
is capable of expressing an intensity of feeling to which few poets 
ever attain. 

It is not difficult to discover the secret of Mrs. Moulton’s power 
over her readers, which makes her one of the most widely read of 
American poets. It lies in her direct and moving appeal to the 
heart; she has understood ‘‘ the pain of existence” and she has put 
into words what all humanity feels. The singer of joy delights us 
when we are in a mood responsive to his; but the singer of sorrow 
appeals to us when our hearts are craving for sympathy and when 
it is a consolation to know that others have endured what we are 
enduring. The development of her talent, which I have already 
noted, is due largely to the growth of her sympathies, and with that 
has come spontaneously a finer utterance. She is essentially in 
touch with modern thought and feeling. Her splendid sonnet 
“Help Thou My Unbelief!” is an illustration of the attitude of 
many people of to-day towards belief in a higher power. It is as 
fine an expression of the cry of the agnostic to be rescued from the 
despair of his position as can be found in modern literature, and 
one cannot read it without py | moved by the strength of its 
appeal. It is interesting to note the absence of anything distinctly 
American in Mrs. Moulton’s later work. There was a suggestion 
of it in her first volume, but ‘‘In the Garden of Dreams” is essen- 
tially the production of one of cosmopolitan experience, deep 
culture, and of an appreciation of the beautiful, which has been 
finely developed by the best influences. 

D. Barry. 
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Shakespeare’s England: by William Winter. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York and London.) 

Gray Days and Gold (same author and publishers).—Not only 
to American tourists but to the bulk of the English people them- 
selves would we strongly commend these two handy little pocket 
volumes as by far the most companionable of guides for all who 
would enjoy the full richness of England’s matchless charms. Mr. 
Winter is a writer of exquisite sensibility, and he has made his pil- 
grimages through the old land, whose every inch is sacred soil, with 
a spirit of reverence for the endless chain of relics, scenes, historic 
monuments, and personal associations, memorials of men and deeds, 
that have built up through a thousand years the nobler glories of 
the nation and country. Your mere showman-guide is a positive 
detriment to the intelligent roamer in the haunts of genius, but Mr. 
Winter combines the varied information of the alert explorer with 
the glowing sympathy which a poetic temperament so keenly feels 
with all that makes the loved ones of the past live again before our 
mind’s eye. The result is an indescribable delight in letting his 
winged words waft us across the sea to commune at will with the 
immortals on the very soil they trod in their struggling years. The 
two books cover almost the whole ground, forming a compen- 
dium of travel, biography, and literary reminiscences quite unique 
in its charm of easy grace and in its handiness. The sentimental 
side of English travel is not allowed to exclude the equally im- 
portant item of practical information, though here the author, 
careful and well-primed though he is, has very pardonably made a 
few slips. Thus in describing York he goes out of his way to 
christen its river “ Cowper’s Ouse.” When next our poet explores 
England he will do well to visit the gentle poet’s grimy house at 
Olney, and enjoy a dip in ‘‘Cowper’s Ouse,” some hundred miles 
south of the Yorkshire Ouse. Shakspere’s theatre was not “ near 
the end of London Bridge,” but the error is corrected elsewhere in 
the same book. In telling of a charming day spent in Words- 
worth’s country by the author in company with Henry Irving and 
the late Frank Marshall, the latter is made to say that he once saw 
Wordsworth, who had ‘a horse-like face.” In his next edition Mr. 
Winter should credit this to its rightful source. It was Hazlitt who 
said to Walter Savage Landor: ‘‘ Well, sir, did you ever see a horse, 
sir? Then, sir, you have seen Wordsworth, sir, and a very long- 
faced horse at that, sir!” Mr. Winter loves his dear old smoky 
London, still sprawling out at the rate of twenty-eight miles of new 
streets every year. A topsy-turvey city where to-day you can get 
shaved in Henry VIII.’s palace, eat your dinner in the throne-room of 
Richard III., enjoy a snooze among the tombs of twenty-eight kings 
and queens in the hoary Abbey, smoke your cigar on the spot where 
the foolish head of King Charles rolled off, and drink tea where 
Queen Bess was wont to swear so roundly. <A magic realm this 
antique stage-land, where the tragi-comedy of history has lasted 
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through ten acts of a century each, the star performers crowned 
puppets, cut-throat adventurers, and starveling sons of genius. And 
a most capable interpreter of it all is the writer of these two 
delightful booklets, crammed as they are with “‘ infinite riches in a 
little room.” 

OLIVER LEIGH. 


The Haydocks’ Testimony: By L. C. W. (Published by request of 
the Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, Philadelphia.)—Al- 
though the philanthropic character and religious tendencies of this 
book are most marked, and although the two simple love stories that 
adorn the text are admirable of their kind, the real object of the 
work is to demonstrate to the world that, when brought to the test, 
there is no genuine Christianity outside Quakerism,—that during 
the war, Quakers were the only consistent upholders of the peace 
principle, and that, besides, they were the earliest and most un- 
flinching opponents of slavery. Now this may be all! well enough, 
for there are so many individual and varying expressions of Chris- 
tianity that it might be difficult to say which is the more desirable 
of any two, save where it is backed up by some special demonstra- 
tion of excellence not characteristic of the other. And this excel- 
lence the Quakers assume to have exhibited always in refusing to 
bear arms or to slay a brother in the time of war, no matter how 
the laws of nations or the necessities of society may decide in the 
premises. There is not a shadow of doubt as to the exalted moral 
and religious status of the Society of Friends; but until they have 
become the constituted legal authorities of the land, they must 
hold themselves subservient to its laws, or suffer the consequences. 
Let them, by all means, obtain, if possible, a modification of these 
laws that will harmonize with their principles, but as long as they 
remain on the statute books or are embodied in usages held to be 
indispensable and proper and in consonance with those of all ages, 
as well as the most enlightened peoples of the present day, all 
sects and creeds and parties dwindle into absolute nothingness in 
their presence. When a nation is suddenly confronted with a dan- 
ger that threatens its existence or the integrity of its institutions, 
every man within its borders who has been born upon its soil and is in 
the enjoyment of its protection and fostering care, is either a patriot 
or a traitor. Consequently, there seems to be but very slight jus- 
tification of a refusal to carry arms on the part of any person who 


should properly have been identified with either side of the great * 


conflict which is now happily terminated forever. Whatever our 
opinions, moral, religious, or political, they must not run counter 
to the laws and usages of the State in any active or obstructive 
sense, or to those of society either. And to show the value that 
our government sets upon any one mere religious belief beyond 
another, just let the very best of them attempt to obtain a dollar 
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of public money on a plea of superior purity, and note what the re- 
sult will be. 

Although some of the characters here are well drawn, they all 
seem to burn under an extinguisher, so to speak, and to belong to 
the age of Cotton Mather rather than to that of Abraham Lincoln, 
so stiff and quaint are they. Even the hero and heroine, James 
Haydock and Frances Allen, appear to make love a sort of line and 
rule or half religious affair; and this may be gathered from the 
fact, that, after they had been married, and when James had been 
torn from her side a conscript to serve in the Southern ranks, on 
his unexpected return, after an absence of four years, during which 
she did not know whether he was alive or dead, they both met in 
a Quaker meeting-house under the following circumstances, as set 
forth by the author: 

***Ts there any word from the Lord?’ In the slight pause so 
often following the first sentence of a Friend’s sermon, the heavy 
door at the opposite end of the house swung open, and a tall, digni- 
fied figure entered, closed the door behind him, and, walking up 
the middle aisle, quietly took his seat at the head of the gallery. 
One look was exchanged between husband and wife; then the 
habitual self-control reasserted itself, and they sat outwardly un- 
moved, as the speaker proceeded with his address.” 

Such a meeting as this, ‘‘ would throw a damper on a funeral,” 
as Charles Lamb or some other wag has it. There are, however, 
many scenes and characters as well as circumstances in the book 
which are most interesting and illustrative of certain phases of 
the war which may be held to be worthy of credence, if we accept 
that where Kraddock converts a certain Southern officer to Chris- 
tianity, and the alleged fact, by implication at least, that, in conse- 

uence of his refusing to bear arms or draw a trigger, he was, 
through a special intervention of divine Providence, enabled to 
pass t nage showers of bullets as safely as if they were mere hail- 
stones, The illustrations of negro and Quaker life and especially 
of negro dialect are most admirable. Slavery is, of course, de- 
nounced hotly, as is a wicked old slave-owner called Bolton, who 
accidentally kills a half-witted “nigger,” and absolutely got angry 
with the Haydocks because he believed they had assisted some of 
his colored property to escape beyond his control—a belief which 
was thoroughly correct. And yet great stress is laid upon the 
crimes of the Southern soldiers in carrying off a couple of cows or 
heifers when they were terribly short of provisions. 

But notwithstanding these incongruities, and a good deal of 
weakness in matter and description, towards the close of the book, 
there is much to commend in the sincerity and moral tone of the 
work, while its efforts to render war impossible are beyond all praise 
and worthy the support of every civilized human being. Let it be 
understood, however, that before war is abrogated among the na- 
tions, or peace established universally, individual selfishness must 
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be abrogated also. Were we a nation of Quakers to-morrow, how 
should we comport ourselves were a hostile foreign power about to 
land on our shores and attempt the destruction of our autonomy 
and name? Should we fly to arms or pray to Jupiter for assistance 
like the wagoner whose vehicle got stuck in the ditch? These are 
the questions to be answered by those who consider it a crime or a 
sin to carry arms or slay a man in self-defence. And yet, may 
heaven speed the efforts of every peace society and peace-loving iW 
man throughout the world. 


Memories: A Record of Personal Experience and Adventure 
During Four Yearsof War. By Mrs. Fannie A. Beers. (J. B. Lip- 
incott Company.)—Although this work is written from a severely 
eothenn standpoint, it is characterized by a spirit of fairness as 
broad as could possibly be expected at the hand of the gifted au- 
thoress, who is a woman of most excellent judgment and admirable 
literary ability. So widely has the work been endorsed by distin- 
uished soldiers, statesmen, divines, lawyers, and noted personages 
in civil life, that we at once accept it as trustworthy in the main, 
and sit down with confidence to a perusal of its pages. 

There are perhaps few records of the war possessed of more in- 
terest, or set forth more impressively and graphically, than those 
contained in ‘‘ Memories ”; nor are there many heroines of the great 
conflict deserving of more sincere admiration and respect than the 
brave and noble woman who for four years devoted herself wholly 
to the care of the sick and wounded in Southern hospitals or to the 
dead or dying on the field. It is in evidence that, in this relation, 
she ministered to the necessities of Southerners and Northerners 
alike, encountering scenes and circumstances the most dramatic and 
harrowing possible. In truth, a careful and candid perusal of this 
book will well repay the student of the war, whatever his sectional 
bias. How just soever or desirable the result of the conflict may be 
from a certain standpoint, it is not to be supposed that the con- 
quered had no grounds whatever for their hostility to the action of 
the North in certain relations. We must, therefore, for yet a brief 
space suffer some antagonism on the per of the former, although 
this will assuredly subside eventually into a homogeneity and 
common patriotism, in the absence of which no nation can be great 
or powerful. 

It would be injustice to the book and the intending reader alike 
to cite any individual case of suffering, adventure, or self-sacrifice 
contained in these pages, all are of such prominence and interest. 
The work must be read as a whole to catch its admirable literary 
flavor, its fine descriptions, and the whole force of the terrible inci- 
dents it relates. No idea can be formed of the entire chain from 
the inspection of a single link. The narrative flows uninterruptedly 
iieeusk a period of four years and so close sequentially that it 
ought not to be disrupted by the omission of a single incident set 
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forth, and the more so, as, whatever the sectional or party tinge 
given by the gifted authoress to some of its features, their bare out- 
lines are never distorted. 


Problems of the New Life: By Morrison I. Swift. (Published b 
the Author).—The common school being necessarily the true intel- 
lectual starting point for the youth of this country, its liberal sup- 
port and efficient conduct are matters of such obvious importance 
as to require but little comment. Whatever social shape certain 
individuals may assume ultimately under the benign influences of 
colleges and universities, the common school is the matrix of their 
earliest mental form or consistence, so to speak—in fact, is their 
primary intellectual lungs, as it were. And this latter idea seems to 
find favor with Mr. Swift, who sets all store by a common-school 
education, although he does not appear to be so very enthusiastic 
in relation to the higher institutions of learning. 

The scope and object of his book, which is most thoughtful and 
well written, may be gathered from the captions of the various sub- 
jects it embodies: “'lhe Social Ordeal of Christianity,” “The Old 
and the New Life,” “Education and Power,” “'The Extension of 
Culture,” “ Nationalism,” “ Fragments and Random Letters,” em- 
bodying “A Defence of Strikes,” ‘‘Shall We Believe in College 
Professors ?” ‘* Dreams,” “ Social Responsibilities,” “ The Educated 
Man,” “The Awakened Farmers,” and ‘‘Some Thoughts on the 
Growing Revolution.” All these subjects are treated with much 
fairness, according to the light of the writer, but I venture to be- 
lieve without that profound analysis and logical discrimination 
which recognize that, however you may educate a man out of his 
peculiarities and predilections, you can never legislate him out of 
them, and that there are no long-established social usages without 
some sturdy defensible stone lying at their foundations. There is 
very little use in referring to the sins and shortcomings of Chris- 
tianity so long as they are the sins and shortcomings of the world 
generally, and the more so, as any one religious belief, of all that 
now exist, if placed by a severe hand in any algebraic formula, would 
possibly be found to be represented by X. And, besides, who shall 
educate or legislate either nations or individuals out of the universal 
and divine attribute of selfishness? The love of gold, being ac- 
quired, is consequently possible of abandonment; but selfishness 
has been implanted in the, human breast, and necessarily so, as its 
total absence wonld be destructive of our pride and individuality, 
as well as of all our ambition. The Christian casuist has always 

ictured selfishness with the “ hoofs and horns,” without suspecting 
or a single moment that properly it may at times wear the garb 
of an angel of light. Dethrone the tyrants Fatigue, Hunger, and 
Cold, and then speak of eliminating selfishness from the physical 
necessities of our race. 

There is much able disquisition as well as pertinent observation 
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to be met in these pages on all the subjects involved, and much 
credit is due to the author for hissympathy with the poor and with 
morality. But he is evidently an enthusiast or iconoclast who 
would shatter all opposition to his ideals at a single blow. There 
is no compromise with him, and, consequently, no common grounds 
upon which he and his adversaries can meet. And yet he is him- 
self most fanciful, as his idea of dreams and his treatment of the 
subject may tell. But, under any circumstances, his book is well 
worthy perusal, and with this closing remark we commit it to the 
hands of the reader. 


War and the Weather : By Edward Powers, C. E. (Press of Knight 
& Leonard Co.).—This handsomely sent-out little volume contains 
much valuable corroborative evidence in relation to the by no means 
new theory that battles with heavy artillery firing cre generally if 
not always followed by rain; but whether the downfall is occasioned 
by concussion or by the rarification of the atmosphere or surround- 
ing body of air, through the quantities of powder burned, does 
not appear to be yet definitively settled. There is, however, abun- 
dant evidence collated from most authentic sources, that, in a most 
striking and suggestive manner, sudden rainfalls, all the world 
over, have immediately succeeded great battles, with artillery firing; 
but this does not seem to go further in proof of the theory of con- 
cussion than it does in sustaining that of the sudden expansion 
and ascension of a heated volume of air, which tends to create a 
vacuum in the lower regions of the atmosphere and to disturb the 
course and equilibrium of the upper currents also, and which sup- 
ply our rainfall directly, after its having been carried in vapor from 
the face of the ocean and that of lakes and rivers, etc., to the high- 
est altitude it is capable of reaching. Here, when condensed through 
cold or the meeting of any current of lower temperature, it of 
course becomes sufficiently dense to feel the influence of gravitation, 
and, forming into globules according to a well-known law, descends 
to the earth as rain. Whichever of these theories is the correct 
one—whether the lighting of huge fires to rarify the atmosphere 
of any precise locality in time of drouth is capable of producing 
or superinducing. rain, or whether great and repeated concussion 
arising from the discharge of heavy —e tends more emphatically 
to a like result, the contention is so exhaustively and admirably. 
handled in this brief work that the perusal of its pages cannot fail 
to interest the student of natural philosophy deeply, and to enlist 
the attention of even the most superficial reader. From the vast 
number of battles cited by Mr. Powers, and the conclusive evidence 
of rain having followed them from many distinguished scientists 
and others, one must concede at once that these battles were in some 
wise connected with the phenomenon. However, as the object of 
the discussion seems to be the establishment of the proposition that 
@ farmer, during a period of great drouth, can manufacture his own 
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rain ag it were, or, rather, induce the government to provide him 
with the amount necessary to the well-being of his crops and cattle, 
the subject is one of most gigantic importance, and the possibilities 
of success not altogether problematical. 


At Fault: A novel. By Kate Chopin. (Nixon-Jones Printing 
Co.) An ever-thronging variety of characters, scenes, and circum- 
stances, of shreds and patches, without respect to color or art, is 
always indicative of that class of writers who have nothing to say 
and too much to say it with, who mistake quantity for quality, and 
who believe ‘‘ A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.” And 

et that we are able at times to gain from some special illustration, 
in even this description of literature, a moral hint of real value is 
evidenced by the work now under brief consideration; and this 
hint is imbodied in the presentation of a young wife who has fallen 
into the evil habit of drink, and who was never able to resist the 
temptation when her besetting sin was- placed within her reach. 
All the characters and circumstances, however, seem as if they had 
been shaken out of a dice-box, if we except that of Mrs. 'Phérése 
Lafirme and David Hosmer, and even these are far from satisfac- 
tory. David, having become separated or divorced from his mtem- 
rate wife, falls in love with Mrs. Lafirme, a wealthy widow, who 
ecomes smitten with him in turn. Yet, because she thinks that 
his divorced wife had been driven to drink through his neglect of 
her, she in her inexplicable and generosity prevails 
upon him to remarry her, which he does, simply because she desires 
it! Finally, however, the poor inebriate meets with an accidental 
death, when, in due course, Mrs. Lafirme becomes Mrs. Hosmer, 
after having, like her husband, shown, what I am sure will be con- 
sidered a very unusual phase of the human heart. 

The story being Southern, we must, of course, expect an indefinite 
amount of ebony mixed up with the ivory, and this we have witha 
vengeance, and without much show of difficulty; for, once we are 
able to master the dialect and age, all negroes may be said to put on 
the same mental or psychological appearance. Still, the easy-going 
and uncritical reader may find enough in this volume to interest 
and amuse him; for it is difficult to say how many may not be in 
ee with its unkempt characters or its unsophisticated 
methods. 

JAMES McCarro... 
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